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VOLUME V. 


MISCELLAN NY. | 


For the Harbinger. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Entertaining as I do, the belief that | 
the movement in which we are engaged 
is eminently a religious one, and fraught 
with the most important and beneficial 
consequences to Humanity — that it is de- 
signed to raise up man from his present 
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in a measure, the existing evils of society. 
|W e must feel sick before we seek for 
pe 


It would have been much more pleasant | 
\if I could have made use of some other | 


than the first person, singular number ; 
but this the nature of the case rendered 
im possible. 

In order to prevent misconstruction, I | 


ya here remark that, in the practice | 


Association, there is nothing exclusive | 
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NUMBER 5. 





| exception of some history and personal 
narratives, my attention was given to nov- 
| els —the latter formed the rule, whereas 
they should have been the exception. I 
was married some months before arriving 
at the age of twenty-one, and in less than 
|a year engaged iu business on my own ac- 
count. Previous to my marriage, my 
mind aad feelings revolted against the 
Bible. I do not know that I ever made 
‘this known to any one,with the exception 





comparatively degraded position, to that} __ a are entitled to their peculiar religi- | of my elder brother, who had recently be- 


which it is the intention of his Creator | 
that he should occupy; I would gladly, 
did I possess the ability, enkindle in the 
minds of those who assent to the truth, 
but do not feel called upon to be especially | 
active in its propagation, a degree of the | 
enthusiasm which J feel; and awaken a 
desire of investigation on the part of those | 
who are unacquainted with the subject. 
This, I am aware, | am not qualified to 


do; but, supposing that there may be | 
some present whose mental experience 


has been somewhat analogous to my own; 
who, seeking for truth, have been almost 
humbugged into believing error to be | 
such; who have been tanght that their 
reason should be kept in subjection, and 
its voice not allowed to be heard — that it | 





is in vain for man to attempt to improve 
himself, at the same time that he is to be 
held strictly accountable for not so doing ; 
and who, seeing the inconsistencies of | 
those who profess to be governed by the | 
highest motives, and to be in the enjoy- | 
ment of close communion with God, have, | 
like myself, almost despaired of being | 
able to find anything on which to rest 
their hopes, or which they could embrace 
as universal Truth — supposing that such 
might sympathise with, and that all might 
be more or less interested in the relation, I 
have written in the compass of a few | 
pages, the prominent points of my mate- 
rial and spiritual experience. 

I have likewise supposed that such | 











ous belief, and while all are free to express 


their own views, none need feel their pre- | 


judices attacked. 
The second article of the Constitution 
of the American U nivn declares its object | 


come an Episcopal clergyman. His ar- 
guments failed to convince. I had never 
read an infidel work, with the exception 
of the casual perusal of Volney’s Ruins. 
You will of course notice that my infidel- 


to be, the establishment of an order of | ity was entirely of a passive nature. My 


society, based on a system of — 


Joint-Stock Property ; 
Co-operative Labor ; 

Association of Fawilies ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutua! Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education; 

Unity of Interests. 


It will be seen that if these principles | 


are fully carried out, the result must be, | 


‘*Glory to Ged in the highest, and on 


” 


earth peace, good will toward men;” and 


‘it would be difficult to conceive that any | 


one could live long in a sincere attempt to 
illustrate them, without discarding all nar- 
row views. 

I will also take this opportunity to say | 


(that we emphatically deprecate the idea) 


which some may entertain, that the prac- | 


tical perfection of the science is to be reach- | 


ed at once ; but we do assert that its most 


imperfect state, (and one that has been | 


already arrived at in several fragmentary 
Associations,) is infinitely preferable to | 
the common order of society. 

With these introductory remarks, | wil] 
| proceed to my relatiun. 

I left school at the early age of twelve, 





| wife had become a member of 
| Chureh, Providence, just before her mar- 
iriage, and when that event took place, 
‘naturally wished that her husband should 
|bea Christian. We immediately moved 
\to New York. To oblige her, I read 
|Mellvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, 
and was convinced of its truth. I en- 
countered a severe siruggle in my mind, 
being unwilling to give up all two Christ. 
My attention soon became so much absorb- 
ed in business, that my religious feelings 


soon wore away. For some years | paid 
no attention to the subject, and occasion- 
ally only went to Church. Sunday was 
\to me literally a day of rest, a newspaper 
I visited but lit- 
I could 


\feel no sympathy with the hellow com- 


jor a novel in my hand. 
' 
tle and never attended parties. 


| pliments and unmeaning civilities of gen- 
eral society. One day in the latter part 
|of the winter in the year 1840, my wile 
requested me to accompany her in the 
| evening tu, pear the celebrated Mr. — 
| preach af. the Baptust Church in 

| Street. T went out with her so seldom, 
|. and her request wasso earnest, that J felt 
it to be.a duty to gratify her. I had nev- 


| er heard a revival preacher, with the ex- 





relation might be useful as a warning to | |my parents having acceded to my wish ception, of Mr. Maffitt (at a very early 


others, and possibly, by exposing the dan-| 


ger, prevent the shipwreck of some one | my education must have been very imper- astonishment and admiration. 


traveller, and at the same time illustrate, 


' 


_to enter a store. It will thus be seen that 


fect. I was fond of reading, but with the 


age) and my prejudices were soon Jost in 
I mentally 


allowed that if the so called orthodox 
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doctrines were true, this man was pursu- | ‘that she would wish to join their Chureh | partnership, to commence when | our r year 
ing the only consistent course. What!) before long. I was voted in on the same| wasup. (He failed in the spring of 1846, 

men going down to Hell in sach numbers | evening, and immersed in a day or two. after four years’ struggling.) During the 
daily, and only preached to one day in| (I had been sprinkled in infancy.) lwas| year we lost money. In the spring of 
the week! Is it reasonable? On the | immediately made a member of commit- 1843, I purchased a farm in the vicinity 
contrary, should not men entertaining such | tees; had a Bible class ; was called upon of this city, and remained upon it four 
views, devote themselves day and night, to pray in their anxious meetings; be- | | years. Finding I could not derive a sup- 
to sound the alarm? I said to myself | dame a tract distributer, &c., &c. I felt’ port from it, in the the spring of 1846 I 
that I was pursuing a very foolish course, | called upon to give up business at once, entered the grocery business with two 
my wind being wholly engrossed with the for two reasons. One was that I could young men who were engaged in it, and 
things of this world, without bestowing | not conscientiously continue in it, and who thought that they were doing well, 


a thought upon the future, and determined | | 
to act differently. An invitation was giv- 


another, (of itself sufficiently powerful,) | but that they could do better with an 
that I felt that I did not stand upon firm | enlarged capital; but I found that they 


en at the clese of the meeting to those | ground in respect to the faith which J pro-| had been deceived — they had Jost in- 


who felt disposed, to go down into the | fessed, and could not afford to devote the | 
Lecture-room, and I wished to go, but my | ‘time to business that was requisite for its | 
pride restrained me. You may easily | successful prosecution, or that my duty to 
suppose that the next evening I did not! my partners required. 

wait to be asked to go to meeting—I1,_ This course was opposed to the advice of 
went volantarily. At the close I went. the principal brethren, and I well remem- 
into the Lecture-room, and was soon ask- ber the remark of one of them, which was 
ed by one of the Deacons to take an, that he never knew an individual who did 
*‘anxious seat.’’ [ felt desirous of doing | so, that made an useful church-member. 
so, but declined. The following evening It was asensible remark, and why! Be- | 
] took an ‘* anxious seat,”’ and was pray-| cause such an one would have an opportun- | 
ed for. I was affected, even to tears,—| ity for reflecting upon the unreasonableness | 
not tears of repentance, but of outraged | of such doctrines, and would find that they | 
pride, as it is called, and as I then con- | did not meet the wants of men. But let, 

sidered it. After the prayer, I was ask- | men’s thoughts be engrossed in trade, and | 

ed how I felt?’ I do not wish to treat such | | merely go through with certain forms on 

a subject lightly, but 1 cannot help ob-| Sundays, and they may be kept in the | 
serving the striking analogy between the| traces. I sold my interest to my partners, | 

questions asked on such occasions, and | and devoted my time to prayer, study and | 

those addressed by a physician to a pa-| action. I wanted an assurance of that faith | | 
tient after the administration of a dose of which I did not feel that I had, bat which I 
medicine. I cannot recal] my exact re-| was told that I possessed because I wished 
plies, but I was invited to call upon the | for it— that any doubts were the tempta- 
pastor of the Church on the next morning. ‘tions of the devil, and that as I did my duty, 
1 was punctual tothe appointment. Iwas | my feelings would grow brighter. J wish- 

told that my feelings were not natural, but | ed to ‘‘ live religion.’’ In the course of 
must have been produced by the Spirit of that year, I gave to what I considered 

God. 1 was directed to take a decided the cause of religion, about one-tenth of 
stand — to look forward and not backward my capital. (I wish I had it now, to de- 

-—to take up the cross, and to cut down | vote to Association.) But as earnest as 

the bridge behind me, so that I could not| were my endeavors (and I could certainly 

return. He prayed for me, and then put; have had no worldly object to gain,) | 

into my hand an article on the mode of} could not learn to love God who had de-. 
Baptism. He asked me if I loved the| creed that the largest portion of the hu- 

socicty of Christians, to which | /ru/y man beings whom he had created should 

auswered in the affirmative. For such be eternally damned. I found that it was | 
Christians as were devoting their time and | necessary that 1 should be doing some- 
means to warn their fellow beings of their | thing for the support of myself and family 
dangerous situation, I felt that 1 could not| in this world, and I accordingly made ar- 
dv too much. (1 did not perceive at that| rangements with a young man whom | 
time how large a proportion were en-| believed to be conscientious, and who was. 
gaged in adding to the numbers of ‘‘our| willing to do business on Christian princi- 
Church.’’) This, of course, was conclu-| ples. We had not been together long, 
sive evidence that I had been born again, | before I discovered the impracticability of 
and | was invited to relate my experience | pursuing that branch (dry goods jobbing) 
before the Church, either on that or the fol-| in which we were engaged, successfully, 
lowing afternoon, I cannot say positively and act in accordance with the Gulden 
which. Idid as 1 was requested. Two of| Rule of doing unto others as you would 
the Deacons were appointed as the Com- | be done by. I had some means left with 
mittlee of the Church to converse with cE which I proposed to purchase a farm, and 
&c., and they accompanied me home to| by retiring into the country get rid of 
tea. On being introduced to my wife, one| some of the many evils of civilization 
of them congratulated her pon the change | My partner feeling obliged to continue in 
I had met with, and said that he supposed | business, made arrangements for a special 





i 


stead of gained, and after a few months 
we all gave it up asa fruitless endeavor. I 
‘forgot to say that previous to my leaving 
|New York, I had gradually become less 
and less active in the Church, and before 
‘my departure I had a conversation with 
my pastor, and frankly told him the state 
of my mind. He entreated me, for the 


cause of religion, not to let it be known, 


but to attend Church regularly, and to 
keep up appearances. He stated his be- 
lief that I would one day confess that I 
had been regenerated. Allow me to ask 
how many thousands in the Churches 
around us have aroused from their self- 
| deception, and are now ‘‘ keeping up ap- 
pearances’’ by deceiving others! For 
the last seven years, I have had much 
time to read and reflect — much of my 
reading has been of a nature calculated 


to improve the mind, and J have glanced 


at the natural sciences of which I was be- 


| fore almostentirely ignorant. As my un- 


derstanding enlarged, the less satisfied I 
was with the idea of Faith, as it is gener- 
ally understood. I have often felt that 
my life was without an object, and have 
frequently expressed myself as being 
merely vegetating. | have attended 
Church but a few times for several years, 


and have felt more and more repelled by 


the doctrines inculeated, and their devel- 
opment in the lives of Christians, so eall- 
ed. It seemed to me to be impossible 
that men could sincerely believe, (as they 
preached and professed,) that the heathen 
were perishing by millions for want of 


the means of salvation, while they them- 


selves were living in a state of luxury. 


I could not sympathise with such. They 


practically deny the principles whieh they 
profess. I do not mean to be understood 
as saying that there are no good men in 
the Churches — undoubtedly there are 
such among all sects; but I believe they 


are the exceptions, rather than the rule, 


and should quite as soon look for honesty 
and benevolence without as within. Read 


**Omeoo’’ by Herman Melville, and see 
how much Christianity, as taught by the 


Missionaries, has really done to benefit 


. | the South Sea Islanders. I have suppos- 


ed that my mind was, perhaps, peculiarly 


_ constituted ; but as 1 was, so was I born, 
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and I knew that [ had sincerely tried to be 
a Christian, but had failed to participate 
in the comforts which Christians about us 
say that they enjoy. I at one time felt 
strongly attracted to Swedenborgianism, 
or the doctrines of the new Jerusalem 
Church. To those who are acquainted 
with them, it is unnecessary to say that 
the fundamental one is charity, in its true 
and most enlarged sense. Many of Swe- 
denborg’s ideas are so evidently true, and 
address themselves with so much force to 
the understanding, that I was almost pre- 
pared to believe that those which did not 
accord with my reason were likewise true, 
and that I did not see them to be so on 
account of my own obtuseness. In fact, 
I understood that some of his well known 
disciples consider the science of Associa- 


if they persevere they will be martyrs. | 
They must combine and help one another, 
and what would this be but Association ? 
A religion that would allow me to hoard 
up hundreds of thousands, while my fel- 
low beings were in want of the comforts, 
if not of the uecessaries of life, I cannot 
approve of, neither does Christianity. But 
Lask if this is not its present develop- 
ment? Is not a man who is worth 
$100,000, and gives any where from 
$100 to $1000 a year to religious and 
charitable uses, called a pattern of benev- 
olence! And is this all that Christianity 
| calls for?’ We must answer, No. Re- 
member the widow’s mite. 
tu those, clergymen and others, who have 
| said that they were aware that men did 
| not live up to the requirements of Christ, 


i 
} 


In answer 





tist read an act of a new play, or a 
prima donna danseuse dance some grace- 
ful thing, as a private lady, with the rest 
of the company. ‘They vary these 
amusements, and on such occasions 2a 
little better supper is given. In such 
| coteries there is much enjoyment and men- 
‘tal delight, for the French have much 
,real sympathy and kindness fur each 
other, 1f it dues not cost much in ready 
money. Their economy is great among 
| all classes ; and in friendship or in fash- 
ionable life, cheapness of expenditure is 
'much studied. This economy in private 
arises from their few large fortunes, as 
| well as the difficulty of making a fortune, 
or of rising in life in France. In New 
| York, where great fortunes are easily 
|made, a thousand dollars will be flung 
| away upon an evening party, with a pro- 
‘fusion and waste which wou!d furnish 
the materials of a dozen elegant sozrees 
in Paris; but yet New York has sume 
}economy in its fashionable system — it 


tion to be the perfection of his doctrines. 1 have said and will say again, that they | wastes little wit, or eloquence, or philos- 
However, it was proved to the satisfaction | do not pretend to begin or expect to do it.| phy. In this respeet, the refined and 


of my own mind, that his doctrines were 
the results of his own reasonings, and 
that his supernatural vision was an illu- 
sion. I perused some of the earliest ar- 
ticles published in the Tribune by Mr. 
Brisbane, on Association, at the time of 
their publication, and at once said that 
men were too selfish to reduce the theory 
to practice; but I had never had a con- 
nected statement of the Doctrine until 
within a few weeks. Then, when [ saw 
the provisions made for the development 
of the different padsions of men — when 
T caught. the idea of Universal Unity — 
when I reflected upon its justice — and 
last, though not least, when | had tasted 
of the Society of practical Association- 
ists — then I said that this was the Truth 
worth living for; and I will also add, 
worth dying for. You may ask, as an 
individual did the other day, *‘ How do 
you know that in a year or eighteen 
months, you will not feel the same about 
this matter, as you did about joining the 
Churcht’’ LTanswer, [do not know, bat 


I have this assurance, that whereas I at | 


that time did violence to my reason, and 
to every natural feeling, (being told that 


such a course was necessary,) | am now | 


acting according to the best dictates of 


my reason, and that the subject addresses | out fortune and position to warrant it, | field after battle. 
itself to the highest feeling of my nature. | 


That was pain — this was pleasure. That 


| If the entire world was. evangelized, as it 
is called, what would then be its state! 
| Look at those countries which are now 
called Christian. Look at Great Britain 
‘and at our own country —the lights of 
the world. Are there no wars! no. pov- 
‘erty! no slavery? no intemperance! po 
| licentiousness' Look at the churches 
| themselves in our own country! Are not 
_all these things found within them! Is 
not selfishness, in odious forms, the eon- 
trolling principle?’ And what hope is 
| there of a. better state?’ I answer — in 
| the practical development of the science 
of Association —a science which is caleu- 
lated to bring out all the good feelings 
and repress the bad —a science, the ten- 
dency of which is to eradicate all evil, 
aud to bring us into a state of harmony 
with man, with nature, and with God — 
the perfection of which is the Christian 
Millennium — the New Jerusalem — the 
City of Gud. 


j 
' 


J. J. C. 


Paristan Manners. The editor of 
(the New York Herald, writing from 
_ Paris, says : 

Every lady or gentleman of genius, no 
| matter what be the blood or birth, with- 


'ereate a little circle around themselves, 
meet at each others’ salons on stated eve- 
‘nings, talk, sing, dance, have music, 


| elegant society of Paris surpasses in intel- 
\leetual and social profusion beth the 
| English and Americans, who have a 
| greater taste for expensive and gorgeous 
display of the physical enjoyments of 
‘life. In Germany, there is a good deal 
‘of the French style. 

| Of late years a great many Americans 
|of some fortune, and others with broken 
enes, have come to Paris to reside, to 
study society, to perfect their manners, 
and to add to their social enjoy- 
-ments. I could enumerate over twenty 
families of this description, of whom 
there are many droll and amusing anec- 
doves and histories teld by the French in 
their salons. Some of these associate 


/among themselves, mix a little with the. 


English, and pick up a few stray 
‘counts or an English lord, or a German 
Baron, or a Russian Prince, with whom 
they can show off as livuns and wonders. 
Others take the other, but expensive 
method, of hiring or engaging some dis- 
‘tinguished princess or countess, at so 
much a winter, to fil] their sa/ons and 
arrange their compauy, they paying all 
the expenses, including those who sing 
-and dance; and she contrmbuting the 
| wit, grave, and ec/at. 

<wetGtilends 

| A Prervure. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia North American, after des- 
|eribing the battle of Cerro Gordo, thus 


| writes of the horrors of the battle field: 


“T never desire to visit another such 
While the fight is ra- 
| ging mee can look upen death and shrink 
| not from his bloody features: but to walk 
| coldly over hundreds of human bodies, 


was constraint — this is liberty. There | and give a dramatic interest to the win-| blackened and bloated by the sun, seatter- 


may be those who have not distinctly un- 
derstood me, not having noticed the dis- 
tinction that has been made between real 
Christianity and the common practice of 
it. The latter I condemn — the former | 
advocate. It appears to me plain that 
Association is the embodiment of the 
principles of Christianity, and that a sin- 


|ter season, by bringing ont in every 
shape, the variety of character they may 
possess among themselves. This con- 
/stant social circle, organized almost on 
dramatic principles, meet each other at 
| different salons almost every night, unless 
there should be something new at the 
| theatres --- or a great soweree given by the 
ministers of the foreign diplomat. —- 
These assemblages are got up at very 


| ed round among broken muskets and dis- 
| mounted cannon — the steed and the rider 
| offering inviting banquets to the foul birds 
| that here fatten upon them on every side, 
sickens the senses and the soul; strips 
(even victory of its gaudy plumage, and 
‘stamps the whole with an umspeakable 
jhorror. Passing down the ravine where 
ithe National Guard had three times at- 
| tempted to dislodge the mounted Riflemen, 


cere attempt on the part of a community little expense— about eight or nine| who supported by the howitzer buttery, 


to live according to the precepts of Christ, 
would necessarily lead them to adopt the 


. he — | 
science of Association. Individuals may | 





o'clock they meet — about ten or eleven 
a cup of tea, or a cake, or any trifle, is 
passed around, and before twelve, all/| 
have gone home. Sometimes a great! 


literally rained death among their ranks, 
I was obliged to turn back aud retrace my 
steps. 

The gorge was choked up with the 


endeavor so to live, but they will find that | poet wil! recite a new poem, or a drama-, bodies of the flower of the Mexicamariny. 
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The wolf dog and the buzzard howled| we invite the committee which may be 
and screamed as I rode by, and the stench | appointed on the motion, to apply to us 
was too sickening to endure. not only for the names of the dealers in 

Passing on, we came to the hospital the detestable traffic, but for the extent of 
where the badly wounded still lay — the | their business, the number of their books, 
Mexicans first, and next the Americans. | and even the names of the principal play- 
] could not but notice the difference be-| ers among business men, whose ruinous 
tween them.— The wounded Mexicans losses are supplying the pockets of these 





propagation ; and there is a lamentable 
want of lecturers, and cheap, pungent and 


convincing publications, as instrumentali- 
ties. 


| The first lectures on Association in this 
| State, were those which we gave during 


groaned pitifully, while mot a moan was| social hyenas. 


heard from our people. The Mexicans 
cannot endure fire and pain like the 
Americans. Quick and impetuous, they 


will for a moment face danger or death of the community, and it now becomes 


| 


hke heroes; but the long tedious hours of | 


sickness or pain, or a lasting battle, in 
which men are required to overcome ex- 
traordinary artificial and natura} obstacles, 
are too much for them. They have all 
the blaze of burning shavings, not the 
lasting fire of charred coal. 

For many miles we passed along a 
ditch, dug from Encero to the pass of 
Cerro Gordo, which furnished us excellent 
water. All along the road where the 
bodies of Mexican lancers, and their 
horses, cut down by Harney’s Dragoons, 
when those fire eaters chased Santa Anna 
and his retreating troops beyond Jalapa. 
Almost every man’s skull was literally 
split open with the sabres of our horse- 
men, and they lay stretched upon the 
ground in ghastly groups.”’ 


Committee on Pouicies. We under- 
stand that it is the intention of several 
members of the Common Council to insti- 
tute an investigation into the condition 
and extent of the policy business in this 
city, and to make an inquiry into the 
character of the evils which its perni- 
cious influences inflict upon the moral in- 
tegrity of our young clerks and the poor- 
er classes of our population. This is a 
movement which is imperatively called 
for, and it will be assumed with peeuliar 
grace and propriety by those who are the 
materal guardians of the welfare of the 
poot and ignorant of the community, 
whose simplicity tenders them the victims 
of every soulless rascal who can print 
‘* exchange ’’ on a bow-window. 

Till this detestable species of play grew 
wp, gambling was confined principally to 
the rich — or at least to those who, when 
they Jost their money, suffered only an 
ebridgment of their Juxuries, but now the 
policy vender has introduced the devilish 
fascination among the most laborious poor, 
and filches the hard earnings from the 
mechanie, the washerwoman, the drudg- 
ing servant girl, and the day-laborer. 
‘There never was a social curse so heinous 
aud so blighting to the poor as this same 
policy business is to a large portion of the 
infatuated but deserving popalation of our 
city, and we rejoice to see that the woes 
and wrongs which it has inflicted, have at 
jength a prospect of being made known 
to an indignant community in all their 
hideous deformity. 

The conduct of the police, in relation 
to this policy business, has been shame- 
less and inexcusable. According to the 
regulations of the department, they are 
bound to report the shop of every vender, 
but instead of being faithful to their in- 
stuctions and their duty, they have ac- 
tually become the guardians and fosterers 
of the system. Let the Common Council, 
however, go into the matter with a spirit 
and a sincerity which is commensurate 
with the importance of the object, and 
which sha!] rebuke the remissness or cor- 


ruption of these salaried servants; and/| thorough, vigorous and bold method of|from them personally. 


\° very hurried tour last winter, and we 
Reform has been urged in relation to| re happy to say, that our expectations 
this unbearable abuse, in every manner | of their success have been more than real- 
which could appeal to the common sense | ined. They need only to be followed up 
| wisely and persistently, for the Unions in 
this vicinity to become powerful auxilia- 
ries inourmovement. We did notexpect 
For the Harbinger. |t0 do more than awaken inquiry, but in 
TRIP TO VERMONT—NO. IL Clarendon and Pittsford, much more has 
June 19, 1847. been accomplished, and something has al- 
: so been done in Brandon, in the way of 

Dear Sirs:—In my previous letter, 
: : Rents. Meetings for diseussing the prin- 

we took leave of you while prosing upon 


the subject of rsilrosds, with a promise ciples of Association, were held during 


sp tdi thie Malt etek: Oe ei ol the last winter in every school district in 
gon ron a Pittsford, amounting in al] to aboat sixty, 
our Cause inthis region; butI can hardly 


a * 
pate otide, Withiiut x iseoughs d- and a general meeting of the three Unions 


ie he beantifal ad aforesaid was held in Clarendon. But 
eign oi — i a pie"! the want which has been every where ex- 
—, = —- ’ ° = tccpen pressed to us, is for more lectures, and 
security, which characterize Vermont.— 


Y . 635 i + of fur publications to distribute, and we trust 
= » Since this is ore y the work of an the Executive Committee wil! at once take 
artist, I shall leave it, in the hope thata 


: ; ; measures to supply them. Doubtless, the 
—_ fitting peneil than — will Some | Unions throughout the country could do 
time sketch for you the outline of this 


, : : far more than they are now doing to ex- 
+ sang beauty, in which we are recrea-|ioo4 the circulation of the Harbinger. 
ing. 


This they ought to do, constantly and as 
As to ont lectures, we will only say, P 


' a permanent work, and there was never 
that they have been uniformly before small | 1516 need of it than at present; and you 
audiences. This may, ima good part, be| iy) pardon us for taking the liberty of 
attributed to the busy season of the year. urging upon all the Unions, the impor- 
In each of the Unions there is a nucleus) psnee and duty of maintaining regular 
of strong hearts, which beat time with a working Committees for this anaes But 
firm and constant pulse, to the progress of | while the Unions are dving this, the Ex- 
COE OVERMAN, and which may be count-| eeusive Committee ought to see that they 
ed on in any emergency. But there 8 4) are well furnished with the means for it, 
pace of vigorous, concerted action | Nothing can be a better introduction tu 
and co-action among these Unions. This! the business of getting subscribers to the 
is not so mach the result of a lack of in- 


. | ‘| Harbinger, than to put into a man’s 
terest in Association, as of difficulty in 


hands, a concise, well written tract on 
meeting together for the purpose of coun-| Association, or a critigue upon some fea- 
sel and mutual instruction. It must be 


‘oe ~— © | ture of civilization. Thousands of cop- 
borne in mind that this is entirely an agri-| ies of «A Plain Lecture on Association,”’ 


cultural district, and the members of any (recently published in the Harbinger,) 
considerable Union must be scattered over | might be scattered with great advantage 
an extent of several miles. In Clarendon | through the country. 

and Pittsford, a great deal has been done} We would recommend to the Execu- 
in the way of meetings, as much perhaps | tive Committee, the consideration of call- 
in proportion to the talent, wealth, and| jing a Convention of Associationists, 
number of the members, as by any Un-| somewhere in Rutland County, in the 
ions in the country. Nearly all these|jatter part of September or the first of 
Unions, as well as others, are almost/ October. In our opinion, there could 
entirely destitute of means for effectual | hardly be a wiser expenditure of effort. 
labor in the spread of our principles, ex-| Such a Convention is needed, to bring 
cepting what their own zeal and powers | those who are on the circumference of the 
supply. They want papers, and above | movement into contact with those who ve- 
all, tracts and books for distribution.— | cupy a more central and active positivn. 
They need more extended and thorough|It is difficult for you to appreciate fully 
courses of lectures, not only in their own|the desire which those who are distant 
localities, but throughout their whole vi- | from the immediate centre of action, have 
cinities. The shackles of conservatism, | to see the men who stand prominently in 
bigotry, and fear, can only be broken by a} the Associative movement, and to learn 
Nothing can 


necessary to appeal to stringencies more 
active. — Nat. Pulwe Gazeite. 
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awaken énthesizem and give assurance! We have repeatedly felt the necessity 
of the sacredness of our cause and of its | ‘for a medium of more active co- opera- 
ultimate triamph, like frequent personal | tion of the Affiliated Unions with one 
intercourse with the many noble men and | another, and with the Central Movement. 
women who are devoted to it, through | | Every Union can do very much in 
evil and through good report. It is our | the way of distributing pamphlets and | 
well-considered opinion that to hold a se- | | papers, and augmenting the Rent Fund; 
ries of Conventions in several of the| and will be greatly stimulated in these | 
States, where any considerable number! efforts by systematic correspondence. In| 
of our friends reside, would be one of| our great lack of lecturers and publica-| 
the most important plans which could be | tions, ought we not to make the most of | 
adopted in furtherance of the general | this available method of becoming knewn | ‘ 
work of propagation. Lectures and the! to each othert 
Anniversary Meetings in New York and| There are many other suggestions which | 
Boston, are not enough. The former! |we should be glad to make; but as our 
have too much an individual character, | letter has already attained to nearly the | 
and the latter can be attended by only a | limits of our paper, we must defer them | 
very small portion of the Associationists to another time. 

of the country, whilst every body feels | If there is aught in these hints, wor- | 
the want of a more collective and con- | thy of your consideration and attention, | 
federated action — of meetings which shall | and which may lead to an advancement | 
combine the largest variety of talents with | | of our cause, my purpose will be attain- 
the greatest wisdom and the widest prac-| ed. Meanwhile I remain, 

tical results. We suggest, then, for the Yours truly, 
consideration of the Executive Committee W ENDELL. 

at its next meeting, the propriety of 
holding such a series of Conventions in 








the following places, namely :—Pittsford, REV TEW. eae 
Vt., Albany or Rochester, N. Y., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Wheeling, Va., and Pitts- | Conversations in Rome: between an Art- 
burg, Pa. We doubt not that the friends ist, « Catholic, end a Critic. By Wa- 
= Ettery CHANNING. oston : 
in each of these places, would gladly} wWijjiam Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 
defray the expenses of two delegates or| 111 Washington Street. 16mo. pp. 
more, to such a Convention, aside from| 141. 
the weekly Rent, leaving that intact, to} This is an attractive little book, and 
be used according to the appropriation al- | does not disappoint when you draw nigh. 
ready made by the Executive Committee. | There is meat in it. That is, there are 
Could this series of Conventions be held, | fresh and sincere impressions of the mod- 
in addition to the work already contem-/| ern fact of Rome, under several aspects ; 
plated, the next Anniversary, in our opiu-| there is something like a life-like picture 
ion, would witness large accessions to|of things there as they presented them- 
our numbers and means. What do the| selves to one who drank them in eagerly, 
friends in the several aforenamed places | in a brief visit of a few weeks, made 
say to such a movement? We are confi-| with the express end of realizing his 
dent that no one measure would so ef-| young dream of the ‘‘ Eternal City.” | 
fectually prepare the way for leeturers,| The author, we understand, was only 
and the circulation of the Harbinger, and | three months absent from his American 
other publications like this. Something | home. This was fantastical, but it was 
important can and will be effected ne In certain circumstances we can 
lecturers; but their influence will be| conceive of such swift satisfactions of 
mostly confined to a few, and generally | the sight-seeing passion being very justi- 
to a town; whereas a Convention will | fiable, and perhaps more profitable than 
reach a whole community. There is al-/the ordinary indolent and dallying way, 
ways something august and imposing in| in which travellers spend so much time 
any assembly of sincere and earnest men, | in Europe without their souls being there, 
devoted to universal ends, which has pow- | or finding its facts really present to them 
er to wake the apathy, thrill the leaden|a hundredth part of the time. When 
ears, aad rouse the thought of a com-|the soul knows what it wants, when it 
munity, where the strongest effort of an| moves just in the fulness of time, (like 
individual would not be felt. We hope/the buds which have been dreaming of 
that our friends will let you hear from/their summer life all through a long 
them on this subject. spring, but kept back by lingering cold, 
Another means of sustaining the inter-} till, thus prepared,on some warm day they 
est of distant Unions, would be a regu-| burst out and accomplish the growth of 
lar system of correspondence between | weeks as it were in a day,) it may at one 


the different Unions themselves, and es-| short, deep draught almost take in all that 


pecially with the Central Office in New | it would be prepared to receive from any 
York and the Branch Office in Boston. 


; scenes in a year’s leisure. There is | 





something of this vividness and freshness 
and rounded completeness in this little 
record of a stay in Rome:— wanting 
much of course, but filling out its circle of 


‘thought. The plan is thus modestly 


stated in the authors’s 


‘* INTRODUCTION. 

“ There is an Artistic, a Catholic, and a vul- 
gar point of view, from which modern Rome 
may be contemplated ; and neither can well be 
spared. I de got present them with confidence, 
and they will often slide into each other; nor 
is wey thing the fruit of my observation. 

“ I have thought, that to some persons a pie- 
ture of the feelings of different observers 
| might not be without its value, to remind them 
of what they have observed themseives, or how 
| they may have seen these things with others. 

“TI aim at no theory of Art, Religion, or 


| Character; it is a means of showing some 


| points that we are not all familiar with at home, 

| and is a plain account of a limited number of 
| things. Those who consider how difficult it is, 

in a personal narative, to introduce several 
sides without opposition, will permit the simple 
| machinery by which 1 help myseif to what I 
wish to say. 

“Let me ask pardon for trespassing in these 
rich domains. I enter these ewitivated grounds, 
to devote something to the beautiful Mona- 
ments around, if it is merely the dry leaf of an 
uncultivated plant, possessing a color and not 
a fragrance of its own.” 

The Artist is the principal spokesman 
of the three persons into whom the 
auther divides himself, and from him 
proceed most of the thoughts of any 
value, and for which probably the book 
was written. The Critic is described as 
the *‘son of an Englishmaa,’’ a maa 
*‘ aequainted scarcely at all with litera- 
ture’’ and in the ‘‘ habit of snarling at 
what he observed.”” The part of the 
Catholic the author takes himself, and 
says but little, sitting between the two 
and listening to their opposite, yet com- 
plementary views of the same things, 
hinting the churchman's positive sense in 
which pictures, buildings, ceremonies, 
institutions, may, nay even mast be taken 
in order to appreeiate them fairly. By 
this we do not understand the author to 
espouse Catholicism, but only to signify 
his wish to do it justice, as well as te 
present Rome in all senses. Here are 
some samples of the conversation. 


“Tue VarTican. 

“ Artist. Yn eonsidering this unique collec- 
tion, | sometimes wish the number of Statues 
had been as limited as the Pictures. Then a 
few visits would have enabled us to select our 
favorites, and speedily acquire a certain know!- 
edge of ail that is best in this heaped-up trea- 
sure-house of Art. It is a love-feast to the 
senses to walk through the beautiful chambers, 
so bright, so excellently stuccoed, so fine in 
their proportions. {[¢ is essential to fine things 
to have them beautifully arranged. It is an at- 
mosphere of the fine arts, and the air is loaded 
with the thoughts of the Grecian artists. [It is 
like bathing at a watering-place, in some deli- 
cious water, which we fancy is impregnated 
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with the softest cosmetics. During the first 
visit I made the Vatican, I scarcely lookad at 
anything; it was happiness to be surrounded 
with beautiful objects, beautifully placed, and 
looking f.om the balconies upon those beautiful 
landscapes is true enjoyment. 


“ Critic. It is delicious to see an English | 


party filing through this gallery, under the guid- 
ance of Murray. The English nation should 
build a lofty monument to Marray, of red brick, 
and by way of inscription garnish it with the 
capita] titles of his various peremptory hand- 
books. TI have seen some picturesque Italian 
groups in this gallery. I remember a bandit-like 
voung fellow, dressed a la Salvator, with long, 
glistening curls, and black eyes, waiting upon 
his girl, who was loaded like an Arab’s camel, 
with her household stuff, and dowry in gold. I 
relish these lower Italians. They seem wrought 
al] over with the sunshine, the blue sky, the 
trickery of the wind, and the blossom of the 
gardens, and present a sharp animal life. [ en- 
joy the Swiss guards, imprisoned like finely 
painted squirrels in this cage of gilt wire.” 


‘St. Perrer’s. 


“ Critic. If I was really asked, what was the 
most astonishing curiosity in St. Peter’s, I 
should reply, the ugly figures in the tribune, by 
Bernini. 

“ Artist. 1am inclined to believe this kind 
of criticism springs from an incomplete view of 
the church, and also of those rules of Art by 
which it should be strictly judged. In a 
structure so diversified, the combined pro- 
duct of many minds, and the labor of 
many hands, | am surprised that so great a 
uniformity of effect has been obtained. I 
should have expected glaring inconsistencies, 
distasteful incongruities, and dissimilar styles of 
execution, if we consider the jealousies of all, 
and particularly of Italian artists, and the tem- 
per of different Popes who have had a hand in 
this work. How does this incomparable whole 


satisfy the desire of the soul after beauty. So | 


spacious, so airy, so light, and yet so shaded; 
astonishing is the effect of the sun in the after- 
noon, lighting up the Dome, and striking far 
across upon some pillars or larger surfaces. 
How impressive is the effect of those Side- 


chapels, that glimmer through a certain reli- | 


gious light, admirable as a medium for confes- 
sions and prayers! If we stand at the end of 
the nave nearest the great door, and look far 
across the wide-extended pavement, and catch 


a dream-like view of the great screen, the | 


numerous lamps that twinkle faintly about the 


Altar, and some kneeling groups of silent wor- | 
shippers, and then extend our prospect stil! fur- | 
ther in the direction of the tribune, how spa- | 


cious is the effect; or leok upward at the 
bright, golden ceiling, and the marble devices 
upon the great columns ; or examine the high- 
ly-wrought roofs, and effects of different chap- 
els or altars, in your magie circuit around the 
church. The dome, so lofty, floats serenely in 
the air, above the circle of brilliant colors, with 
ts text, and the apostles painted in the corners ; 


not until you have become too critical, that you | the moral sentiment, in this holy artist 
| discover the bad taste of Bernini. ‘appear in a new form, not less significant 
| “Critic. The singing of the masculine | and inspired. It is not a cold repetition of a 
choir attached to the church resembles the | universal prophecy, that I see in the ‘ Last 
| braying of asses. I cannot make up my mind | Judgement ;’ it is the rightful continuation of 
| that the peculiar atmosphere should be tolera-|the same foresight into later times. This 
ble to a living man. We know it is so damp, | grand idea of an immortal life and a future al- 
that oil-pictures cannot be hung upon the walls, | lotment of absolute compensation to the de- 
without great danger of being spoiled. I re-| parted soul,—this sympathy with our fallen 
member to have seen mass one Sunday morning | condition, and this belief in a regeneration 
in St. Peter's, done in good style. There was | which shall wisely explain the mystery of our 
plenty of the bad, violent singing; a Cardinal,| present imperfection, —appears in some form 
and a great fumigation. How the deacons | in every universal mind. Some in life, some in 
grinned when it came their turn to be smoked. | song, some in picture, record this permanent 
After the Cardinal had kissed the holy toe of impression of a Promethean idea. Whether 
Jupiter, wiped cleanly with a kerchief, I saw this be done with more or less completeness 
one of his servants commit a cold joke upon | depends upon the special organization of the 
his fellow, by flattening his nose upon the toe. recorder, and the comparative value of their 
‘Ah!’ says a boy who came along, ‘here’s several revelations may furnish a theme for 
mass!’ ‘Yes,’ said his companion, ‘that’s a | wise criticism ; but the source from which the 
good one.” It amused me to see a flanky the main idea flows is immortal, and the 
lugging about the Cardinal’s red cushion for him | same. 

to kneel upon. There was also, that morning,, “ Myself. You will, in justice, connect the 
,a pack of dogs hunting over this seven acres of production of these celebrated works with the 


marble.” | object for which they were produced. The 
Y 2. effect should be attributed to its cause. 
MicneL ANcELo. | “ Artist. I cannot agree to permit Catholi- 


“ Critic. So, you have been to the Sistine | cism to have the smallest influence in assisting 
Chapel. It is a place to which you should have | Michel Angelo to carry out his designs. He 
gone long ago. was the Catholic Church in his day. When 

“ Artist. LT agree with you. | the recollection of the Catholic sect is reduced 

‘“* Myself. \t affords me satisfaction to have | to the form 
the sympathy of my friends, ‘of a withered scroll, 
“ Artist. Yes! you were wise. Life shall } Drawn on a parchment,’ — 


never afford to you again such an august enter- | . non not so much of its ashes are left as will 
tainment. It is beyond the bounds of credibil-| .,,o- the leaf of a violet. —the steady fame of 
ity, that the sun can shine upon an artist who yyi-he} Angelo shall shine tranquilly from the 
shall accomplish more than Michel Angelo. It | } a utiful past and light the earnest student’s 


is beyond our belief, in that ratio in which na- path, after that little pinch of dust has been 


ture permits extraordinary formations to appear | .-attered in the idle wind 
, 


in this experimental planet, that, before many, « Myself. He was in the special employ of 
ages have elapsed, such a successful man | the Church. 


shall be born again. Armed at all points, he “ Artist. Michel Angelo twirled the Popes 


does not present himself so much as the artist, about his fingers, like so many teetotums. 


asa cycle of art in himself. He is again the | “ Myself. And without the Popes, which one 
impersonation of the artist, as workman. By | of his pietures should you or I have seen to-day 1 
nature resolute and chaste ; by practice firm)  « Artist. He used his times skilfully, as 
and conscientious ; terrified by nothing; noth- | plastic dough. He twirled the age into what- 
ing too great for him ; nothing too small for |ever fanciful shape he pleased, and baked the 
him ; wasting no time; having his art for his loaf to suit himself. A man of infinite consid- 


mistress, his works for his children;—he dies, | . ration for all, he did not forget what was due 


leaving behind bim ay which is a light-| 4 his own place, and though free from arro- 
house to succeeding artists. Contemplate him | gance, he was not to be lightly handled, even by 
who may, and in whatever manner, there he ‘the most powerful. Do you indeed contem- 
heroically stands. Blame cannot reach him. | plate it as a fact, that the Catholic Church was 
praise cannot better him. His works can | the cause of Michel Angelo? As much as the 


neither be described, copied, nor engraved. astronomer’s telescope is the cause of the 
Who would see them must come and sit within | shining stars which he sees through it. 

their influences, as one sits on the startling! « Myself. In its spirit he lived, by its spirit he 
verge of mighty precipices, where the torrent | jiyoq by its spirit he worked, and through its 
_ leaps headlong from inaccessible heights, shat- spirit he is now what he is to you, to me, and 
| tering itself in spray upon the black rocks at) 4. 1) others. 


| “ Critic. A mob of giants, trying to twist 


| ane depths beneath where the wild eagle 
| screams, and a cold, pure air radiates in bril-| o@ their arms, legs, and heads, would be charm- 
ing in comparison with the “Last Judgment.’ 





| liant rainbows above the arch of the cataract 


the most perfec prisms. Cana man describe | 7). wall on which the giants are pasted (for 
the thrill with which majestic natural scenes in- | phere ig no background) is a spoiled indigo-color. 
| spire him ? Then may he venture to put into They are shirtless, hairless, colorless, starved 


the diminished windows, the very top hardly | words the meaning of that unspeakable produc- | sajjow, sick, 


visible. as if the eye could not fairly penetrate 
throngh the great mass of light contained with- 
in this larger Pantheon in the air. I believe 
that this is the first sentence I wrote in a little 
note-book about this church, at my first en- 


trance : — ‘O God! as I enter that temple, I ad- 


mire the Catholics. It was a noble religion 


| tion, the ‘ Last Judgment.’ | “ Artist. You speak like a connoisseur. 

| “ Myself, Iam more than glad to hear you! « Cyitic. 1 have no fault to find with the Ti- 
| express yourself thus enthusiastically upon the | 4.4:. Michel. To his health I empty this 
| works of this celebrated Master, and I am at glass of perfect Montefiascone ; and warm flan- 


| the same time surprised that you make no allu- | jig for the Custode of the Sistine Chapel, and 
sion whatever to their religious purpose. ao dreams!” 


“ Artist. They are a religion in themselves. 


whieh planned that noble edifice. Noble ex-| The truths which arose in living light in the At the close of a conversation about 
ternally, and within so immensely rich.’ It is mild heart of another Holy Person, shaped by | Seulpture we find the following :. 
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“The Moderns do not seem able, or indeed | 
willing, to expend themselves in decorations. 
They have agreed to substitute a moral for an 
artistic cultivation; they should have agreeably 
combined the two. On the other hand, we 
think the Greeks were deficient in moral de- 
velopment. Jhave not seen that scheme of so- 
cial improvement which desires to marry the 
two. They occupy themselves chiefly with the 
material comforts and conveniences of life, or 
proceed upon a perfectly spiritual basis. The 
middle ground, where all things embrace, seems 
to be overlooked.” 


We can only say, let him read Fourier. 

There is an interesting chapter on the 
Agriculture about Rome, from which it 
appears that it is carried on upon a some- 
what unitary plan in a small way, and 
illustrates the effect of combination, even 
in the subversive mode. 


“ The cultivation is symmetrical; the plants, 
such as tomatoes, artichokes, lettuces, or vines, 
in good order, clean and thriving; and how did | 
they come here? O, they belong to Torlonia, | 
or some shadow who represents this tract on | 
paper, and we who cultivate it are hired by him | 
at a few baiocchi a day, and live in that egg- 
shell called a cottage. Our children are bare- | 
foot, dirty, half-clothed, their heads full of ver- 
min; we are in this same condition. Our | 
dinner is half an onion, a roll, and a swallow of | 
lean wine. We have no household furniture. — 
Do we own land? Ah! Signor! you should | 
not laugh at us. Thus we live, weed this garden, | 
and when we die shall be thrown into a miscel- 
laneous pit with other wretches.— But the 
Vines ; they hang so full of juicy grapes ? — It 
is true; we do not meddle with them. — The | 
Oranges, they glow like circles of golden fire | 
beneath the deep green of their polished leaves, 
—you taste those?—Again, Signor, why 
should you laugh at poor folks like us? —we 
sometimes carry great baskets upon our arms to 
the Palace. — Blue as the sky are luscious Figs. 
—It is true.—And that nodding field of Ar- 


tichokes, with broad, sea-green, waving leaves ? | 


— Signor! a swallow of lean wine, a roll of 
bread, and half an onion, is our dinner,—on 
great days topped by a scrag of mutton. 

“ Critic. They are well off,—and Torlonia 


must envy. They own no land; right! If 
they did, they must fence, till, pay taxes, keep | 


people out, and when they die leave it behind. 
“ Artist. You observe in these gardens, that 


the proprietor, who works first through his man | 
of affairs, then through his man of affairs’ man, | 
then through the hired man of the agent, — for | 
here all things drip,— coneentrates his Peas- | 


ants upon different points, and carnes these by 


storm. If he wants to weed a vineyard, he does | 
not set one man at work, who, by mumbling to | 


keep awake, may end it in a drowzy week, but 
puts twenty fellows upea it, who complete it in 
an afternoon.” 


Let the Critic tell of the Cardinals’ 
equipages, and of the manner in which 
the Pope rides round by proxy to salute 
the multitudes : 

“The vehicles that have cut the deepest | 
impression upon me, not from their exquisite | 
fashion so much as their novelty; are the scar- | 
let carriages of the Cardinals. On great days, 
when three flunkeys hold on behind, and three | 
in front, dressed in faded violet, orange, or | 


| patches of sea-weed sticking to the front and 


Vatican. There stood his gilded carriage with 


| off would go the perverse Major-domo, off| 
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stockings, the tails of their coats nearly] We rejoice to be assured of its prosper- 
touching the ground, they look, in fact, like dry ity, and trust that it may fill a wide 
sphere, with its earnest, independent and 


hind claws of an overgrown lobster. These oad . 
powerful expusition of the most important 


carriages, when not on the road, must be pre- 
served with immense pains, there is so much traths. 
gilding, varnish, and color. I wonder the Car- i 


dinals dare to get in, for fear of spoiling the} The Aulo- Biography of Gocthe. Truth 
pannels, as highly finished as delicate Paper-| and Poetry; From my Life. Edited 
mache trays. As for the flunkeys, with their} by Parke Gopwin. Parts IIT and 1V. 
figures they must take care not to get a broad- 12 mo. pp. 208 and 116. New York: 
side view. There is a dressed figure, stuffed | Wiley and Puinam, 161 Broadway. 
with horse-hair, and a wax face, that rides in | (Sold by Redding and Co. 8 State St. 


them, to spare the owner the trouble of trying | Boston. ) 

to outstare the populace, with a bald head,} Thus in one double volume of the 
tl nose, and powdery complexion, The |‘ Library of Chuice Reading’’ is com- 
Pope is certainly represented by 2 stuffed figure. | pleted this first entire and fainhfully per- 

I have watched when he went to ride from the | - . : 
formed translation of the Auto-biography 
its six fiery black horses; there was the Noble of the great German Poet, in the calm 
Guard on capital chestnut cobs; there was the | mirror of whose works the whole spirit 
Major-domo, getting horridly entangled, but no of the Nineteenth century is reflected as 
sign or appearance of a Pope, any more than|in no other. The two parts of this issue 
cin curls Eton ba fzten|have been anced, respectively by 
while, off would crawl the Peale teil Gnome 4. Dongapt-lonm 5. Semen 
’| ** The Editor has, besides, carefully gone 
would go a liberal advance of cobs; if you met | °¥€T &¥ery word with the original before 
the train in the street, there was the Pope’s| him, in order to give uniformity to the 
automaton grinding Holy bews at both win-| style as far as it might be found necessa- 
dows.” |ty, and to correct any errors that may 
We think the reader of these extracts | have been accidentally overlooked.”— 
may promise himself refreshment from| / bere is good ground then to rely vpoa 
the whole book, which is not too much for | #€ fidelity of the translation, if no more. 
a feast. There is an appreciating, rever- Explanatory notes and illustrations, al- 
ent feeling of Art and of the purposes of | though in the original design, and to a 
Art in it, without much pretension to ex- considerable extent already accomplished 
act criticism. A poem opens and closes by the Editor, were found incompatible 
the book, the burden of both being : with the proposed size of the book.— 
| It is a good thing to go to Rome, but it is | This is only the history of Goethe's 
'a better thing to come home again to thy- youth, and brings the life down ouly to 
|self. And there is a longer poem in the | the time of his going to reside in Weim- 
middle, called ‘* The Campagna,” from | 2% when he was about twenty-five. 





| which we extract these lines: 


“ We rapidly rush downward to our graves, 
| Time and the storms, and winters are upon us, 
| Yet let us meet them with an equal heart, 
, Secure in the old laws which bind the race, 
Secure in Heaven, that never was yet false. 
In Nature’s hand, why should not we delight, 
E’en if she paints the plain and silent fields, 
Or like a mother softly parts the locks 
Of whispering verdure on the column’s crown ? 
Is not her hand still perfect as of old ? 
Has she yet lost one string from afl her lyre ? 
The nations crumble, down sinks tower and town, 
The Greeks are fancies in a dreamer’s eye, 
|The Romans live in song that few may read, — 
"Tis all man leaves behind him, his decay. 
And Nature, with a song of even sweetness, 
And Love’s caresses, twines the landscape round, 
| And ere the Greek is buried in his grave, 
| Or ere the Roman’s cuirass rusts away, 
| With a light, soft, and graceful depth of shade, 
| She veils the downfall of these human walls, 
| So soothingly she touches them with rain, 
|So tenderly her frost strikes through their 

joits.” 


Should this succeed, it will be followed 
by translations of other works of his, ia 
which the thread of his own history is 
somewhat regularly traced. Such are 
the ‘* Annals, or Day and Year Book,” 
the ‘* Italian Journey,”’ and his Corres- 
pondences with Schiller and with the 
healthy, wise, sound-hearted music-mas- 
|ter and composer, Zelter, to whom he 
| seems to have opened more of his heart 
than to any one. 

We might extend somewhat the list of 
Errata, at the end of the volume, if this 
were the proper place to speak of typo- 
graphical blunders. Thus oa page 23 of 
the Fourth Part, we find a young lady 
‘expressing herself with admiration,” 
instead of animation; on page 32, just 
below the middle, a superfluous “ as” 
&c. &c. We hope a eal! for a second 
edition will furnish epportuaity to make 
these little corrections. 

We can assure the reader that these 








last two parts of the biography are not a 
The Herald of Truth. Edited by L. A.| whit inferior in poiut of interest to the 
Hime. Cincinaati. first two. Indeed the stream not only 
The July number of this excellent, deepens and widens as it flows on, but 
periodical commences a new volume. It| washes more and more strange and curi- 


French-gray liveries, cocked hats and tight | is a weleome visitant from the free West. | ous shores, and takes you into the heart 
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of very famous countries. The origin | 
and growth of some of his most remark- | 
able works is given: of ‘* Charlotte and | 

‘erther ,’’ made infinitely popular by the | 
sentimental and Byronic malady of the | 
age which it exposed so well as quite to) 
eure whatever of the same thing lurked | 
in his own veins, if it did not even clap | 


the ultimatam upon all that sort of litera- | 
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especially, he is altogether an impractica- 
ble heretic. But he was a genial and ac- 
cepting man, by no means a denier and a 
unbeliever: he only never would be hur- 
ried. He was a * principality and a pow- 
er’’ in his day, and that by no means in 
the low, subversive sense of your Napo- 
leons. 





only idolized or blamed. 











Understood as yet he is not, but | 
We will not) 


|. Ah! Fate unhappy, and Sweet Tears, 
| 











opera of “ Sappho.” Music by G. 


Pacint. 


(Ahi fera Sorte e Di quai soave La- 
grime,) Recitative and Duett, sung 
with rapturous applause by Signorina 
Tedesco and Signora Marini. From 
the Same. Boston: Published by Geo. 
P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row. 


Those who have enjoyed the perform- 


ture ; of the tragedy of the old knight, the | presume to judge him; he gleamed past | ance of the opera of ‘* Saffo’’ by the 
jItalian ¢roupe from Havanna, and who 


, 


iron-fisted ** Gotz von Berlichingen,”’ in| 
the stormy period of the Peasants’ Wars ; 
of ** Faust,” the master drama, or dramatic | 
poem of the age, in which all its scepticism, | 
its aspiration, and its universal tenden-| 





cies are sharply portrayed, or mystically | 


; © lh File “ ee : 
hinted, as the case may be; and of “* Eg- | invisible spirits, the sun-steeds of time | ™4@rnage of Climene. 


mont,’’ well known by late translations. | 
Sketches of the political and social state | 
of Germany and of Europe, during most 





then in clearest perspective. Portraits of 
his friends, especially the literary men 
and artists of his country, bring them be- 
fore you in the most living manner: | 
Klopstock, Herder, Wieland, the Counts 
Stolberg, Zimmermann, and especially 
Lavater, in the preparation of whose 
great work on Physiognomy, the ever- 
active, sympathizing young poet lent 
much willing labor, —and many other 
decided characters and originals, although 
less known to fame. The whole rise 
and progress of the modern German lite- 





us for a moment, and as our eyes follow 


his shining track till it is swallowed up, | 
what better can we say of him, than qnote | 


the words from Egmont, which also are 
the last words in this Auto-biography : 


have in vain sought thus far for a printed 
page of its music, will weleome these 
two beautiful gems. ‘They are both 
taken from the beginning of the Second 


‘Child! child! no more! lashed as by | Act, from the scene which precedes the 


rush onward with the light car of our des- 
tiny, and nothing remains to us but brave- 


The first is the 
song of Climene, as she receives the con- 
gratulations of her maidens, and contrasts 


ly ind composedly to hold fast the reins, | her misery at the turning ower of her 
eventful periods, are presented now and | and now tothe right, now to the left, here | lover Phaon, with her joy at his return to 


from a rock, there from a precipice, to 


her. Its range is rather great for a con- 


avert the wheels. Whither he is going, | talto voice, rising several times to G and 
who can tell? Scarcely can he remem-| A above the staff. But the phrases are 


ber whence he came!” 


Howitts’ Journal. Edited by Witiram 
and Mary Howitt. London. 

The attempt of the Howitts to demol- 
ish John Saunders and the People’s Jour- 
nal, has proved a failure of the worst 
kind. Modest John's simple statements 
are more than a match for Quaker Wil- 
liam’s cunning fence. We love the 


rature, the deepest, richest, heartiest lite- Howitts well, — we acknowledge a debt 


rature of the world is set before you, — 
what he owed to Voltaire and the French, 
by the resistance they called out; and what 
he owed to Shakspeare, whom the Germans 
seized upon and understood as he had 


never been seized and understood before. | 


of gratitude for their charming writings, 
— and deeply do we honor them for their 
devotion to the cause of human improve- 
ment. But for reformers, especially for 
friends of peace, they are altogether too 
hot and hasty, too eager to show fight. 


Of Spinoza, and the natural pantheism, or | Their fierce onslaught on Saunders is a 
rather unityism of poets, he records most | blot on their good name. It has called 


interesting experiences. 


And how en-| 


forth a wide feeling of indignation from 


chanting, how profoundly touching those | the English aor vee and although we are 
two episodes, his ‘* Viear of Wakefield ” too far off from the scene of action to 
experience with the pastor's family of| have our own blood much stirred, we 


Sesenheim and the fair Frederica, and | 


cannot but sympathize with the unpre- 


that deepest love-passage of his life, re-| tending Editor of the People’s Journal, 


lated in the posthumous volume, (in a) 


in the tyrannical attack of which he has 


style as soft and genial as old ages’s| been the object. Howitts’ Journal shows 
moonlight memories of youth,) the story | 3 better spirit than the Howitts. It is 
of his intercourse with Lili; and strewed | filled with a variety of entertaining mat- 
all along in living connection with the| ‘et, and though never profonnd, is often 
experiences from which they sprang, the instructive, and always suited for popular 
well known songs and minor poems, thus reading. We hope it will have an exten- 
made doubly interesting, of the inimita-|Sive circulation, and that it will find space 


ble Lyrist ! 
And then the Man, Goethe! how 
warmly, how almost breathingly and bodi- 


|to live and do good, without rudely 


jostling its rival. 
Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, 111 


ly he here brings himself before us! like | Washington St., Boston, are the agents 
the young Bacchus, in his eager and har- | for the sale of it in this country. 


monious joy in life; like an Apollo in Art| 
and wisdom and the power of winning | 
beauty from every dilemma. You trust his | 
story perfectly ; he caunot but paint ‘you | 


himself. Many faults had Goethe, judged 


by any ordinary standard; to a reformer, | 





MUSICAL REVIEW, 


SONGS FROM ‘*SAPPHO.’’ 


1. He forsook me! (Ah! con lui mi fu rapi- 
ta), sung by Signora Marini, in the 


| 


natural and easy, the melody exceedingly 
beautiful and richly accompanied. 

The second piece is that sweet, sisterly 
duett immediately after, between Climene 
and Sappho who, in her wanderings, 
deserted by her Phaon, has come to 
claim her hospitality, and proffers the 
exercise of her divine gift of song to en- 
rich the nuptial feast, little suspecting 
whom she was to meet there as the 
bridegroom. It was in this that the rich 
voices of Tedesco and Marini were so 
finely contrasted ; and the duett always 
is encored. There are some beantiful 
ideas in its composition, which is in quite 
a different vein from the soft sentimental 
one of Bellini and of Donizetti. And 
yet the opera charmed more by its 
unity as a whole, and by its chaste, 
although by no means bare, simplicity, 
and its good keeping, than by much of that 
winning quality in single airs which suffers 
them to be detached and taken out. The 
details are indeed beautiful ; but beautiful 
in their places in connection with the 
whole. 





FROM A YOUNG COMPOSER. 


1. Variations for the Piano Forte on the 
favorite air ** Ten o'clock,” composed 
and dedicated to Leopold de Meyer. 
By H. Avouste Ponp. pp. 13. Cin- 
cinnati: T. B. Mason. 


2. La Legerete; Valse Characteristicite 
pour le Piano Forte, By H. Avevuste 


Ponp. pp. 3. 
3. Speak no Ill, Favorite Song. Words 
by Cuartes Swain, - Masie by 
- Avcuste Ponp. pp. 7. 


4. The Rivulet. A Song, co 

H. Avcusre Ponp. Al ~m oye 

publisher. 

Persons get» to composing musie, 
prompted in various ways. Some by the 
feeling and sentiment of music which is 
deep within them, and which, not content 
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with passive enjoyment, would fain try | conquered, with how good grace we can- | sakes, like examples in exercises. Con- 
and originate something. Some, by a|not tell, the Ulloa castles of Thalberg | sequently there is not unity in the whole, 


better right, who in addition to feeling, | 
have ideas, musical thoughts, which well | 


and of Liszt. 
menced the building of such castles for | 


And he has eagerly com- | which is essential to a pleasing effect. 


No. 2 commences as a very pleasing 


up from their feeling and demand out- | himself, hastens to put his own thonghts waltz, light and graceful, and with some 
into their forms, before he has made sure rather singular modulations which are 


ward form and expression. Some are led | 
to it through science,through first acquiring 
a knowledge of laws and means. Some 
start with a clever gift of executing and 
performing music; this presupposes more 
or less of energy and power of over- 
coming difficulties; and this ambition, 
used totriamphs, is very apt to think 
all spheres its own and to expend much 
effort and much skill in trying to create 
formidable works, without the material 
or the inspiration from within. Those 
succeed, who best blend all these qualifi- 
cations,duly subordinated one to the other, 
in the order above stated: thus, Feeling, 
Ideas, Science, Execution. 

These latter days have witnessed a 
great many composers, whose whole cap- 
ital and outfit belongs exclusively under 
the last of these four categories; indeed the 
growth of a whole new School of music, | 
of which the heaping up of difficulties of | 
execution in order to overcome them, and 
thereby excite astonishment and excite 
oneself in the triumphant consciousness 
thereof, is the main feature. Never, tobe 
sure,were the true classics of music better 
understood and cultivated; while,on the oth- | 


of the thoughts. 


We have hesitated not) yet in keeping with the subject, for some 


a little before we could persuade ourselves way; but the theme is pursued til] it 


| to confess thus frankly our impressions of grows monotonons,and the labored changes 


such seemingly well-meant efforts sent us of harmony rob it of all waltz-like elasti- 


for our judgment. 
betraying a confidence ; and yet we have 
concluded that it is the manlier and kinder | 
way not to withhold the lesson which this 
and every aspirant in this way after com- 
position has surely got to Jearn at last. 
No. 1 is in the most ambitious style, 
and bristling full of difficulties. It is ap- 
propriately dedicated to De Meyer. An 
introduction a la mode, fall of sudden 


It seems almost like city. This however shows what might 


be done. 

No. 3. Of this song we have the same 
remark to make. The melody in itself 
is very well, but it is highly wrought 
and fanciful, while the words are dull di- 
dactic verse, making an odd contrast. 
Then the far-fetched, difficult bits of 
symphony in the accompaniment, ingen- 
ious as they are, utterly defeat all unity 


starts, subsiding into a flow of chords not of expression, and seem like so many 


over sweetly modulated; an air, accom-| 
panied passably with broken chords, in. 
triplets, the air itself not one that seems | 
to invite much expansion; a variation | 
more strangely skilful than significant ; | 
another even more so, with a chromatic 


bass running all through in seztioles ; 


then an Andante, written in three staves, 
the air in the middle, a figured aecom- 
paniment above and below, after the man- 
ner of the ‘‘ Songs without Words” of 
Liszt, the resemblance however being 


virtuosos eager to rush in with each his 
own solo before the singer can sit down. 
No. 4 is simpler and more truly con- 
ceived. Let this writer keep within a 
humbler range of treatment, and seek to 
invent beautiful melodies and bring out 
their expression always by the simplest 
means first;—if then the want of ex- 
pression lead to more, follow it, and 
skill and ingenuity will not seem out of 
place. We shall be happy to see any- 
thing in a treer direction from the same 


er hand, genius like Chopin's is enough to more to the eye, in the printed shape of source. Far be it from us to discourage 
redeem the modern Virtuoso School from the thing, than in any intrinsic analogy or any aspiration which has really an inward 
sweeping condemnation. But the tend- | consanguinity of meaning, —a very foundation. We did not intend a person- 
ency we speak of is uppermost and most | minor, mournful] mood it is in too, cost-| al criticism, so much as to indicate a false 
inflaming to young ambition, which ing much perplexing labor to unravel it tendency in musie which is likely to be- 


would strike at once, would do the im- 
possible in the form that the many can 
appreciate as readily as they can a gym-. 
nastic performance,or some sleight of hand; 


with the fingers, and then 


not giv-| 
ing you a thought or an emotiom worth | 
such pains ; asadden bit of Presto tremolo, | 
succeeded by a page of Adagio, with 


come very common. 
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instead of waiting for the slow fame wey cadenzas; and a finale that looks like the) SA TURDAY, JULY 10, 1847. 
deep and solid excellence in Art. To last pages of Thalberg’s fantasie on the a 

: ; : aa Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
this danger our American youth, now ‘‘ Prayer in Moses,”’ the same form, the contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
. : . gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
that young men devote themselves to the same swift-flickering gauze of arpeggios | commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
piano, are peculiarly liable. In a nation| above, the same undulation of dark | the lnporet Retest vane may p _ 
whose leading trait is enterprise and rest- ' waves below, the air taking slow, safe, | coyliention of Christian principles, of Universal 
a ; : ‘ .. | justi Thi | love, to social institutions 
less ardor of outward activity, and in| firm steps in the middle ;—and thus it tS commande. threatened tet soa , 


to commerce, to business, to active life. 
which there is not yet the old deep soil | ends, and what is gained except to have | Da. Cuannina. 


of sentiment and still enthusiasm and fine | got through itt A tithe of the labor and THE AMERICAN REVIEW'S ACCOUNT 
culture out of which true music springs,|the skill expended on these variations | Neuse st) 
it is natural that the virtuosos of the day | would have sufficed for the elaboration of} OF THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSO- 
should be taken up as models, and that | many a real inspiration in a simpler form. CIATIONISTS. — NO. IV. 
Herz and Leopold de Meyer should win} There is a certain kind of talent, there| The Review charges us with very wild 
many pupils, where Beethoven, Mendels-| is enterprise and skill displayed in it;|and (to speak a /a Fourier) simplistic no- 
sohn and Spohr have none. and rather a remarkable familiarity with | tions about the education of children ; with 
The avthor now before us, a stranger | the forms and modulations and modes of| trusting to the principle of unlimited in- 
to us in every thing except in the compo-| arrangement of the most difficult kind of dulgence to save their natural inclinations 
sitions above named,—and a stranger tous| music. But it is overstrained and in a| from being checked and soured to selfish- 
in them also, for we cannot get to fee! at | false direction — we are sorry to see so| ness; with impatience to remove all the 
home in them, whereas good music al-| much capacity fret itself away in this | restraints which enter into the idea of Law; 
ways makes one feel at home, even when | manner. The modalations are hard and | with eschewing the mere thought of gov- 
it transports him most from earth — is, | far-fetched, and do not flow forth as the | ernment of any kind ; in short, with advo- 
we fear, one who has come to music in/natural development of a pervading) cating unbridled license in lieu of every 
the last-named way. We fancy him pos-| thought. The inward feeling of the | wholesome institution. He mistakes us 
sessed of considerable execution as aj piece does not appear to prompt them;|wholly. He has not a glimmering ofa 








pianist, one who has bravely attacked and but they are rather forced in for their own | true coneéption of the Associative doctrine 
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on this point. He charges the Combined | 
Order with adopting the only alternative 
left to Civiization, in case tt should be so 
mad as to undo its bungling bandages of 
restraint, which instinct teaches it to hold | 
on to in its want of any real order. There | 
are two ways tokeep a child from falling | 
out of the window ; one is to tie him up, 
and this may be called the civilized re- | 
gime as applied to the child Humanity ; 
the other is to teach him the use of his 
limbs, and this is the way of Association. 
And there is rather a deeper recognition | 
of rule and order involved in this latter. 
method, one would think, than in that 
former bungling, make-shift way. Indeed 


=_* 


the latter shows some reverence of the 
Creator's wisdom in his works; whereas 
the former is sheer atheism and distrust, 
calling, in its despair of aught essentially 
divine and orderly, on sheer brute force, 
on the Kratos and Bie who chained up. 
Prometheus and thereby writ the doom of 
their blind monarch Jupiter. And just so 
is the doom of Modern Civilization, still 
more loyal unto Jove than unto Christ, 
writ down in the fact that it evades the 
problem of true Order, substituting the 
dear machinery of arbitrary Restraint, 
which it costs the best blood of mankind 
to keep from always getting out of order. 
License! Order! Of the first of these 
an infatuated champion of Civilization 
(with its Irish famines and Mexican wars 
coming round as naturally as each sum- 
mer’s sun breeds pestilence from old 
marshes) may be supposed to know some~, 
thing ; but of the latter we humbly sug- 
gest he can know nothing; his highestidea 
of Order, which with trembling fear or 
rage he warns us not to disturb by any 
thought of innovation, is at best but hid- 
eous chaos and contradiction. The know]- 
edge that it cannot last, is what causes 
the devils in hell to tremble. 
Associationists consider that there are 
two kinds of Order, two ways for preserv- 
ing peace. There is the false, subversive 
order of restraint, which rests on force, | 
producing a repose which is the repose of 
apathy and death; and there is true Or-| 
der, recognizing all attractions and secur- 
ing their free play, which rests upon har- 
monic laws of distribution. Such order is 
indeed the natural and normal result of all 
the special attractions in the universe in 
their collective and harmonious develop- 
ment. Andso withsociety; Attraction and 
Order are correlative terms ; there is most 
of one where there is most of the other; not 
out of apathy, but out of the fulness of pas- 
sion, of living impulse prompting to every 
manner of action and relation, must the 
rich harmony and symmetry of Order 
spring. Now weassume that attraction is 
the main-spring of the universe, and that 
attractions do exist, indestructible in man, 
to point him to his destiny: But the true 
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order does not yet exist ; society is in its| that is implied in us; and as a very little 
infancy and teething-time, passing through | observation shows us that our natures 
the confused subversive stages which are| are social, that all our faculties and pas- 
incident to all transitions, to the beginning | sions point beyond us, relating as to oth- 
and end of every series. Consequently | ers, so the first thing is to discover the law 
the attractions and passions are now cor-| of Social Order. In other words, the 


central problem of the human mind is, the 


rapt and dangerous; they do not know 
the healthy taste ef harmony and free-| true Social Science. For the want of iit, 
dom, and restraint is necessary, whether we grope in darkness thus far; interests 
it be the truest rule or not. We labor to | conflict, which should coOperate ; notes of 
establish first true order, of which the! character make discord, which should fill 
key, as we believe, has been discovered; out grand harmony; the passions, or the 
and only in that do we hope to realize innate springs of energy and character, 
the freedom of the passions. Does this, which should prompt and guide man in 
view justify the accusations of the Re-| the active manifestation of God's love, 
viewer! Is it fair to charge Assuciation- | distributing itself thus in the codperative 
ists with crying out for unbridled license, efforts of his creatures, each a creator of 
with seeking to get at a true state of good in its way, become fierce tigers, rav- 
things by first removing all restraints,and| enous to devour each other; restraint 
making these blind, morbid impulses, must reign, because Order reigns not, 
But when 
the only law? Precisely the opposite of the Law of Order is discovered, then too 


made so and kept so in a false state, at once | not because itself is Order. 


that is what we advocate. Not to abol-| will be discovered the meaning of these 
ish, but to establish order, is our aim,— seemingly long ages of discord which 
real order, and not the substitution for itof| precede it; then shall they, with all their 
restraint, which only miseducates the pas- | contradiction and duplicity, be construed 
sions and destroys man’s fitness for the| into perfect consonance with the progres- 
freedom which is bis soul's right. Our sive series by which humanity has beeu 
labor is constructive, positive, pacific ;| unfolding from the first. Order will jus- 
not by pulling down old fixtures to make | tify the disorder that has been, and illus- 
room for things to crystallize anew; but by trate itself thereby.— No government! 
the quiet institution of small germs of or-;| We look for the very perfection of gov- 
der, at practicable points, which will be-| ernment, wherein there shall be no parti- 
come centres of influence, beginning mere- | cle of life, no smallest tendency of force 
ly with the organization of industry in the | not governed by the very soul of univer- 
township, to occupy the earth with beauty | sal order, by the Law. which is the Wis- 
and with order, just as fast as the old | dom of infinite Love. God is Love; and 


false system of antagonism and restraint | attraction is the indwelling of God's love 


crumbles and melts away. In short, it is in every creature ; and every being stirs 
a process of growth by force of destiny, | by an attraction, the meaning of which is, 
of God, the new developing itself out of that it must seek unity and God again. 
the old, and quietly supplanting it, as in| But Love manifests itself by Wisdom ; 
vegetable and animal organism; and! in other words, the divine goodness dis- 
not a process of arbitrary experiment in| tributes itself by a law of perfect order, 
pulling down and building up. so that the infinite variety of all things 
God did not sow the seeds of passion | may still work together for the glory of 
and of character in human hearts at ran-,God as one, Law then is the form of 
dom, with cross purposes; and let those , Love; and there is no necessary conflict 
who dare, imagine seeds of evil falling from , between the idea of government or Order, 
his hand. In every instinct which he im-|and the idea of Attraction as asserted by 
planted in the human breast, he also | Associationists. They only say, the prop- 
wrote its law of order, and the collective | er field for observation and research, if 
scheme of order in them all. Each pre-| you would find the true law, and not make 
supposes by its very direction and tenden- | bungling guesses forever, calling in brute 
cy, acertain state of harmony ; each pre- | force to quell inevitable riot, is the study 
supposes all the rest, and they were not| of the passions or attractions of the hu- 
made unfitted to each other, and incapa-|man soul; in them must lie the key to 
ble of mutual adjustment. So much, at} the whole labyrinth of man’s most com- 
least, are we taught by the instinet of} pound destiny ; consult them as so many 
unity, the last thought which the human| magnets which God made to point to 
mind can part with and preserve its sanity, | everlasting stars of order in the heavens. 
the very pith and centre of all that we call; And this is what we mean by that 
Common Sense, the first thing given in| phrase which the Reviewer sneers at as 
all reasoning, the sentiment which proves | such an absurdity, ‘‘ the sacredness of the 
man a child of God, his soul a ray of the | passions.’’ This is what, we doubt not, 
divine intelligence, and not an aceident.| Mr. Channing meant by ‘a discipline, 
The grand task of the human intellect is, | the law whereof is taken from passion.’’ 
therefore, to discover the law of order| We believe inthe passions, or radical im- 
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pulses of man,—those which relate us t 

nature or the outward world ; those which 
relate us to mankind; and those which 
relate us more directly to the laws of or- 
der or of distribution. We believe in 


their perfect freedom, which they can on- 


ly have when their perfect order shall be 
established. We believe that now they 
are not and cannot be free; that the re- 
moval of all known restraints would fail 
to make them free ; since freedom is not 
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normal conditions of industry are entirely possession and enjoyment of the object it 
overlooked, that industry is now so irk- | craves, there would be nothing to gene- 
rate selfishness out of it. Thus this 


some, It has no charm i a ; oa 
m in a false order, | mother corruption springs from the vicious 


precisely because it is made to charm in 4 | order, or rather disorder of society which 
true order. The rose must wither in a| withholds those objects ; self-love degen- 
frost, because it is its nature to be beauti- | erates into selfishness from the “free 
: . j j =— oo 7 
ful in summer air. For the rest, the Re- | imposed et . ee 
ye : . |like man, is love. As his essence is love, 
viewer cimply states the idea of attractive | He is of course lovely, and therefore 
industry in general, and does not answer! must necessarily love himself. Here 
‘it. Weare perfectly willing to accept | then we have love loves love; and this 
; : formula expresses the unity of the Divine 





in its nature blind, but walks by sight, by 
law; so long as interests conflict, so iong 
as there is war of any kind, so long is 
there slavery. 

Therefore we are not destructive radi- 
cals; but radical conservatives, seeking 
the very root of the conservative princi- 
ple in all things, and to establish a sys- 


tem which can hold itself in order with- | 


out perpetual violence to itself by armies, 
chains and gihbbets. We have only aimed 
to show the spirit of our movement, in 
respect to liberty and law, and to con- 


. *-. . } 
trast it with the spirit imputed to us by the 


Reviewer. Of course we cannot go into 
a description here of the true order of ‘so- 


ciety ; that were a long scientific treatise. | 


The Reviewer continues: ‘* Hence 
their phrase ‘attractive industry,’ by 
which they probably mean that men’s 
aversion to labor springs purely from the 
necessities which urge them to it, and 
that industry must perforce become at- 
tractive the moment men find themselves 
exempt from constraint.’’ Not, however, 
without order. 
labor which constitutes its repugnance ; 
it is the conditions ander which it is per- 
furmed. The very fact of its necessity 
proves that it was designed to be a good 
thing in itself. Man’s attractions are as 
wide as his whole destiny ; whatever is 
necessary to him, whatever enters into 
the very scheme of his being, to that he 
has attraction, doubt it not. It is the 
want of order, of unity, of organization, 


of any true and natural distribution of 


offices and functions, which makes indus- 


| his statement; we have not yet meta sen- | ; : = 8 : . 
; | Being. But God is infinite love, and, if 


| tence in his article which common sense | so, then He is infinitely lovely, and must 
| could call so reasonable : therefore love himself infinitely. As all 
|his creatures are included in himself, 
|a special aptitude, for something ; and ri af, — a hi ts " = 
‘this genius will instinetively seek out | {'™S©"- wy OE. « Rte -s00 AE case 


| and joyfully exercise its appropriate cal- | nes , wee rear M4 Infinitude = 
ling, provided all pursuits be made equal- | wes ii aa Divi = Bene? the 
ly honorable, and men be relieved from | U?'Y®'4 aye Cera ree 


|the pressure of present or impending! The Reviewer, it appears, could com- 
want. Thus by a new regulation of la- | prehend this well enough to state it: 


bor, so as to give free play to the pre-es- | : ; ' a 
| - 
|tablished harmony between the faculties | ¥°Y then complain of it as unintelligible 


|and vocations of men, all temptations to 294 extravagant? Alas! he feared to 
‘accept the consequences of the simple 
‘doctrine: God is Love. He fears to 
charges Mr. Channing with ideating from | “""Y on farther, sed declare hes 
| his own mind, **to save himself the | 2! which came from God = good, be- 
| trouble and the danger of referring to any- | ry he knows that this involves the 

/necessity of a change of the existing 
order of society, in which necessarily al} 
‘or his own inclination,” is simply the |'® aot geod. According to him, the _ 
‘doctrine of the bible, to which every | Smt order must be best, even though it 


| ens’ that has JSS terit, and every think. | Pesupposes evil tendencies in man which 


| ing reason must respond, simply the tru- | exint fer the:eole and-sheurd panpens that 
|. ; | they may be checked and as far as pos- 


ism that ‘* God is Leve.”” In a discourse |” , 
‘sible not suffered to exist. We, on the 


on Selfishness, as the pivotal and central | ; ; 
evil of society, which generates the | °°™'™'Y: believe these is e-law-of exter, 


| ** Every man, they argue, has a genius, 


idleness are to be entirely removed.”’ 


The ‘* Theology ’’ which the reviewer 


|thing bat himself, or of consulting any | 


} 


authority but his own sovereign reason, | 





| 


It is not the necessity of implied in the very nature of man’s facul- 


| whole vicious circle, Mr. Channing went} 
|into a somewhat abstract and metaphysi- 


ties and passions, as the true condition of 
cal discussion of the nature and origin | "ei" aalelding:. ‘This law enshlighed, 
\of selfishness. The reviewer prints so | they — unfold according to. the ae 
‘much as he ean recollect of it in his own | intent of the Creator, expressed - them ; 
| way, and points to it as the very essence they ae manifest the love which gave 
\of extravagance. Let it stand printed | them being. Out of that order, they ae 
again, we say, until some one, instead of perverted, they grow selfish ; all their 
"sneering at it, shall be able to point out) qe = reversed, turned inward i each 
| wherein it ie absurd or false: Here it is, | acts simply for itself, if it have liberty, 

and rushes therefere to excess where it 
finds any outlet. And how can selfish- 


with only the sneers left out : 
ness be cured, except self have its objects 


| * All the forms of evil, he says, may 
|be expressed in selfishness. This, the | 


try a curse instead of a blessing. It is) prolific germ of all evil, springs from the and its chance of healthy action? How 


the want of series, groups and whole-| perversion of precisely what is most in-| c4n self exist except for evil, if it be not 


some luxury of means and circumstances, ward, central and essential in our nature. 


that makes it so against the grain for men | Love is the proper constituent of our 


; aaa ing; itis in this principle that our true 
to work. It is because labor is isolated g; P P 


_allowed a sphere for good ? 
Instead of bettering society, instead of 
speculating upon the true order, the di- 


| 





: ' ene | personality consists. But love is essential- | *f 
instead of social ; because no man is in||y lovely, so that, as our proper self is| vine order, the Reviewer counsels that 
his own sphere freely chosen; because 


made of love, to know ourselves is of| we let society alone, and each proceed to 
each is doomed to a monotonous round, 


course to love ourselves. This proper! +: work out his own salvation.’”’ This 
whereas the natural law is alternation, perfect, most lovely, most itself in short, | ¥® 295wer, is the height of selfishness, if 


' 





i self, this lovely love, however, is most 


which both wills more and effects more ; | when most forgetting itself in its object ; | attempted with no view at the same time 
and above all because functions are not | and is least perfect, least lovely, least it-| to the redemption and salvation of man- 


distributed in graduated series of varieties, oe os (ageing, tae, haret in it- ‘kind. What simply is salvation! Is it 
so that nothing shall be done at random, | }i}0si5 and antagonism of aamiene an | not the attaining to one’s true estate, in 


or from mere regard to individual pur-| selfishnesss ; the one the highest perfec- , harmony with all other beings, and in 

pose, but that every individual attraction | tion, the other the lowest degradation, of | unity with God? Is it not the realizing 

shall be brought tw bear at just the point ees oe .~ a eateaiie EL of our whole being, in its relations with 
: i Ss perpetr causin 

where it shall lend strength to the general siltlave te ves ah et sabiacisaes ir all others? Can one be saved alone, 

harmony, just in proportion as it satisfies | this self-love, this Jove smitten with its|then? Can one soul make a heaven! 


! 


itself ;— it is because all these true and own loveliness, were allowed the free Can one be in harmony with others, un- 


pene es 
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less they be in harmony with him! Is 
not our own life bound up with the life 
of our race, our own good with the good 
of allt And can we isolate ourselves 
and creep by any private path to God, | 
forsaking our race and regardless of its | 
destiny! Is it an exceptional relation | 
which each one sustains to God? or is 
it not rather the very unity and summing 
up of all natural, normal and true 
relations’ And are we not to find God 
in the very sphere for which he made us, 
for which he endowed us with attractions 
and with faculties, rather than in denial 
of all that part of our being, and in 
magnifying ourselves before him as is- 
olated objects for his miraculous inter-— 
position ‘— That soul, we apprehend, 
which is most “ salvable,’’ most saved, 
will manifest that fact at once by its un- | 
tiring efforts to redeem Humanity, and to 
establish the kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth. The leaven of Christ has thus far 
worked in the vitals of society, to the 
creating of this greatdemand, which now 
goes forth from all trae ‘:earts, for the 
construction of an orde: upon earth, of 
which Love and Justice and Peace shall 
be the corner-stone, and not isolated, in- | 
dividual interests; and the cement of 
whose walls shall be, like an arch, the) 
very laws of harmony, each stone sus- 
taining the other in its just proportion, | 
and not that coarser substitute for law, | 
restraint. 

And here we dismiss the subject, feel- 
ing sensibly enough that we have but 
grazed each general trath on which we 
rest, without unfolding all its fair propor- 
tions ; and yet sufficiently, it seems to us, 
to vindieate the character and objects of 
Associationists, from such misrepresenta- | 
tions, as those sneeringly set forth in the | 
American Review. If to seek the spru 
of Christ can give a right to form relig- 
jous unions, then is the Associative move- 
ment eminently the religious movement | 
of the day, and may without hypocrisy | 
invoke God's blessing. 


— | 


THE ASSOCIATIVE MOVEMENT IN | 
FRANCE. 


We can in no way give our readers | 
better idea of the impulse under which 
the cause of Association is advancing in 
France, than by laying before them some 
extracts from the accounts whith we 
have received of the celebration of Fou- 
rier’s birth-day. It will be seen that the 
movement with our friends in that coun- 
try, is one of no superficial, temporary | 
interest, but that it calls forth the deep, | 
inward enthusiasm, which is the legiti- | 
mate result of earnest conviction. The 
advocates of Association are one the 
world over: a common tie unites their 
hearts ; and it is gratifying to see in the 
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sentiments expressed on this occasion, a 
reproduction of the grand, vital truths 
which form the inspiring life of our 
movement here and every where. 


Festrvat at Carors. 


A friend writes from Cahors to the 
** Democratie Pacifique,”’ ‘* For the first 
time, the Associationists of Cahors have 
just celebrated the anniversary of the 
birth of Fourier. It was not in our 
power to meet on the 7th, as we wished, 
and we were obliged to postpone our 
celebration to the 18th, as many of our 
friends were under engagements for the 


| Easter holidays. Sixty-seven subscribers 


were enrolled on our list, and we were 
lucky enough to obtain a hall suitable for 
our purpose. All classes of society, sci- 
ence, the fine arts, property, the magis- 
tracy, the army, the bar, industry, 
commerce, labor, —all were worthilv 
represented, though we must confess, 


that what civilization calls the “ higher | 
classes’ formed the predominant ele-| 


ment. Some of our friends had provided 
for the allegorical decoration of the hall ; 
banners of the symbolie colors were dis- 


played on the walls, bearing on their 
|front with golden stars the names of the 


different passions in characters of gold 
or silver; in the centre, appeared the 
portrait of Fourier, surmounted by the 
white banner of Unityism, which bore 


the inscription, in large letters, of the two | 


pivotal principles concerning Attraction 
and the Series. 
‘* As usual, a liberal collection was 








not make their appearance there at all; 
and already, as is testified by this numer- 
ons assembly, its ideas have taken 
wide and deep reot; many among us 
whom a happy accident first led to these 
studies, are now confirmed and avowed 
Associationists ; a still greater number, 
yet pursuing their inquiries, already ex- 
press their sympathy and respect; and 
the whole mass of our citizens have been 
reached by vague Socialist instinets, 
which are still feeble, it is true, but 
which time will develop. The centre of 
the School, which is devotion,—an admira- 
ble zeal and self-denial,—to the work of 
vigerous propagation, has called for the 
necessary aid, and we have heard the 
appeal at Cahors. A certain number of 
persons, which is daily increasing, have 
pledged a monthly contribution, aecording 
to their ability, which already amounts 
to more than 1200 franes for the anno- 
al Rent. We have organized a small 
Associative depot for publications, where 
every one can find the materials for study, 
and which we offer freely to all who 
wish. 

‘*Tt remains for us, in order to give 
new life to this already powerful impulse, 
to organize regular conferences on the 
science, to increase the circulation of the 
books and journals of the School, and to 
obtain from the centre all the new publi- 
cations. 

**In fine, we have to demonstrate by 
facts, the immediate and practical utility 
of the Associative principle. But for 
this purpose, we must have the aid of all 


taken for the benefit of the poor, and we | well-disposed men, and we urge them to 
separated with the hope of often meeting, ©X2mine our doctrines without prejudice, 


‘both to engage in the periodical confer-| being sure that their studies will lead 


ences and lectures which we are about to them to the same conviction, the same 
organize, and to draw closer the bonds of C™thusiasm with ourselves, to co-operate 
sympathy which have been established i” the grand social regeneration to which 
between us by the Associative idea.” | We are devoted. I elose then, gentle- 
|men, with an appeal to all good men, fur 
| their efficient, active and devoted union 
| for leading Humanity to the path of its 
‘‘ The Associative School, Gentlemen, | high destinies.” 
is still in its infancy. The wise and! 
moderate course which it has pursued, in | Festivan at Brewers (SwirzerRLanp.) 
addressing itself only to the reason, to! “The Associationists of the Neuchatel 
the spirit of examination, without exci-| Jura eelebrated the anniversary of the 
ting the passions and interests which it | 7th of April, by a festival given at 
aims only to conciliate and calm, is not | Brenets; deputations from Morteau and 
merely the way of rapid progress ; it is St. Imier were present at this friendly 
the way of rapid and certain progress.| reunion. As is every where the ease, 
The great ideas which are to transform|our ranks are increasing; the genius 
the world and to have an eternal duration, | which watches over Berne has shown 
must be a long time in taking possession |us that the regenerating work is incar- 
of it. We are aware of this, aod shall | nated in its valleys. This canton is not 
not be wanting in courage and perse-|wanting in noble and generous hearts ; it 
verance. ‘The results of our propagand- | will soon go forward, for it is the country 
ism are besides of the most encouraging | of progress. We have been happy to 
nature. elasp the hand of our confederates, and 
‘*Only two years since, the Associative | to exchange, in the social sphere, where 
School did not number at Cahors a single | all systems and all beliefs meet in sympa- 
adherent ; its journals and its books did|thy, the relations of affection, animated 


The following passages are from one 
of the speeches. 
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by the pleasure of seeing united under 
the banner of Association, Catholics and 
Protestants, Calvinists and Lutherans, 
French and Swiss, —ali united by the 
same religious sentiment which makes 
the sons of men the children of the same 
God, and partaking all the aspirations of 
that Christian faith, which is the pledge 
of the coming of the kingdom of God, 
aud of universal harmony.’’ 

The first 


follows : 


toast was introduced as 


This is the second time, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we have met under the 
inspiration of the same idea, to celebrate 
the birth of the sublime genius, who has 
discovered the laws of human destiny. 
It is seventy-five years since the birth of 
Charles Fourier, and it is from 1799 that 
his most important discovery dates, 
uf that 
work which has dawned upon the world, 
fill it with light, and 

Impelled by the in- 


tellectual movement and the renovating 


the morning star humanitary 
and which will 
warmth, and life. 


ideas of the age, to seek a remedy for 
the evils of society, which he saw a prey 
which the 
struggle of interests had converted evil 


to frightful convulsions, im 


into a chronie and permanent state, our 
Master felt that the Deity, the author of 
the laws of harmony which govern the, 
universe, had not created humanity, that 
great image of his essence, fur nothing 
but misery in every sphere of its develop- | 
ment. It was the desire of arresting the 
social crisis, which inspired the ‘* mer- 
chant’s clerk’? with faith in the divine 
justice, and revealed tu him the organic 
truths of his system. 

** Beautiful and glorious is the doc- 
trine which establishes the sacredness of 
labor, and gives to it organization and 
attraction ; from the application of this 
doctrine, will fluw abundance and the le- 
gitimate satisfaction of human wants. 
Man will uo longer be tormented by the 
coavulsive and agonizing pangs of fam- 
ine; he will partake of the magnificent 
banquet whieh is set forth by nature, that 
is no less rich than generous. | 


‘* To Charles Fourier, — to the coming | laws of universal unity, the means of| 


of the blessed era which was his dearest 
hupe.”’ | 
_ ‘ o | 
‘** The fourth toast to the religieus sen- 


timeut, derived a peculiar interest from | 
the presence at the festival of representa- | 
lives of the different communions into | 
which Switzerland is divided. 


ee 


religious sentiment which 
with man, and man with God, to Unity- 


To the transformation of all the nations 
of the earth, into one and the same fami- | 
ly, united by mutual interests, — a trans- 


i 
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formation predicted and enjoined by 
Christ, and made practicable by the sys 
tem of Association, calculated by Fou- 
rier! To the accomplishment of the 
grand precept of the Gospel: ‘ Thou 
shalt love 
Christ has given 
world, Fourier alone, to this day, has 
discovered the means of it in 
practice, by reconciling all antagonistic 


putting 


interests, by arranging them im harmuny, 
and making them al] cunverge to a com- 
mon end,—an end as fruitful in riches, 
as in the accords of sympathy, as in fra- 
ternal love. To the Religious Senti- 
Charity towards all, so 
recommended by Paul, and 
which the doctrine uf Fourier calls forth, 


with such life, and warmth, and depth, im 


ment! ‘To 
strongly 


To Peace! 
to Joy! to Union! to Fraternity among 
the Men, the Families, and the Nations 
of our Globe! 


all true Associative Hearts ! 


To the Religious Sen- 
timent! ”’ 


Festiva at CuaLon-sur-Saone. 


**The hall of one of our Masonic 
Lodges, presented, on the evening of the 
7th April, an unusual and truly impres- 
sive spectacle. Sixty persons, belonging 
to all classes, and representing all pro- 
fessions of and the 
greater part, devoted disciples of Fourier, 


society, — some, 


othi@rs, at least, sincerely sympathizing 


With the Associative idea, — sixty per- 
sons, — among whom we remarked one 
venerable old man with white hair, who 
had walked six miles in the rain to be 
present at the festival,—were assem- 


'bled to celebrate the anniversary of the 


birth of the great Social Reformer. 

“The greatest cordiality and frank- 
ness, the most hvely enthusiasm, with 
the greatest decorum, pervaded the meet- 
ing, which was presided over by M. Con- 
stantine, Mayor of Verdun-sur-Doubs. 

‘** Towards the close of the repast, 
M. Constantine proposed the following 
toast : 


| ‘* To Charles Fourier! to the great 
|genius who 


has discovered, with the 


realizing happiness and fraternity oa this 
earth ! 


‘** Like the life of all the great bene- 


thy neighbor as thyself! ’| 
this precept to the) 
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** Immediately after this toast, which 
was received by the assembly with an 
emotion of profound reverence, M. Forest 
addressed the meeting in a speech of great 
eloquence. He traced back the history 
of the Associative School, which in 1830 
was represented by three disciples, — 
a womae, a deaf man, and a student. 
Afier having spoken of its progress, its 
influence, its power, which were proved 
by the passionate attacks of which it was 
the object, M. Forest closed by an earn- 
est exhortation in favor of the propaga- 
tion of Associative ideas. 

‘* After different toasts, M. Bazin attract- 
ed the deepest attention, by a rapid 
exposition of the evils which desolate 
humanity. He stigmatized the weakness 
of the Political Economists, who refuse 
to the great majority of men, not only 
moral enjoyment, but even physical life. 
His piercing words cut the prevailing 
social evils to the quick, and demon- 


strated that misery and want were incur- 


After 


able without a radical reform. 


'having spoken of the objections and ob- 
stacles to the establishment of a new 


social order, he pointed out with warmth 
and earnestness the duties of the School. 

‘* The fvilowing toasts were then of- 
fered : 


“To Children, to Women, to the 

Working Classes! ”’ 
| ‘ Tothe Development of the Sciences 
and the Arts! ”’ 

** To the Cities of France which have 
furnished the most subscribers to the 
Annual Rent of the Associative Schoot'’’ 

‘** To our Friends in America, England, 

'and Germany ! ”’ 
| “To the Leaders of the Associative 
School! ”’ 

** To the establishment, near at hand, 

ef the first Phalanx! ”’ 


Festiva at St. Erienne. 

| This year, like the last, the disciples 
‘of Fourier, and those who sympathize 
| with the great work of Humanity, assem- 
| bled to celebrate the anniversary of the 
| birth of this great and sublime genius. 

“The confidence in an approaching 
| pacific, social transformation, which will 
give to all men perfect security and true 
happiness, inspired this festival with a 


| 


factors of Humanity, his life was one | “Aimness, a dignity, an order, a gaiety, 


long martyrdom. 
gins to penetrate the world, which it will 


hereafter regenerate; the day is ap- |. 


But now his spirit be- 


| which can be found only in a communion 
of thought and feelings. 
| ‘* Among the toasts, were the follow- 


proaching, when the truths which he has | 8° 


Tu the Religious Sentiment! to the | announced, will be received by all noble | 


of universal blessing and praise. 
‘To the genius of Fourier! to the 
happiness of Humanity! ”’ 


“To Fourier! To Humanity! To 


unites man | hearts, by all elevated minds; the day is| Order! ” 
at hand when his name, once the object of | 
ism, to the Church One and Universal! raillery and contempt, will be the object} To Poland ! 


““To the Organization of Industry! 
To the Agricultural Union 
of Africa! Toltaly! To the Oppressed! 
'To Industrial Armies! To Agricul- 
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In one of the speeches, we find the | 


following appeal to Working Men. 

**Tt is we, especially, Working Men, 
sons of industry, who represent here the 
most vital element, the active element of 
production, namely, Lagsor, — we, who 
fertilize the soil with our sweat, 
work the earth, and wood, and metals, 
whe weave the threads of silk and gold, 
who produce real wealth, on whom soci- 
ety imposes the heaviest tasks and bur- 
dens, and to whom it allots the smallest 
and an insufficient share. 

‘** Our condition is precarious ; we are 


who 


the slaves of wages and of poverty ; for 
the system of wages, like serfdom, is a 
reproduction and a transmission of an- 
cient slavery ; it is the last form of it. 

‘* We, whose oppressive labor has par- 
alyzed the noble faculties both of body 
and mind with which the Creator has 
endowed us, who have no prospect in the 
future when want of employment, infirm- 
ities, or the accidents inherent in our 
industry, or old age, shall have deprived 
us of the ability to labor, but the hospital 
or alms house, — we, in fine, disfran- 
chised, poor men, victims of a false 
social organization, and of the ignorance 
of our fathers, of their blind faith in 
the erroneous doctrines of false philoso- 
phers ; — it is we, who ought to take a 
prominent rank among all in this glorious 
anniversary, by our gratitude towards the 
gifted reformer, for it is we, who have 


| pacity. » | 
‘* What we are aiming at, with all the} 


the greatest interest in the grand work | 


of socia) transformation. 

“* We respect and accept every position 
of rank, of honor, of fortune ; but we have 
learned the means of elevating productive 


labor so as to give an abundance to all. | 


We can no longer lend ourselves as in- | 


struments to political and revolutionary 
projects ; for social science, while it has 
opened our eyes to our true interests, has 
also revived in our hearts, the Christian | 
sentiment of unwearied charity and fra- 
ternity. 


and of ourdignity. But we have also pu- | 


rified our hearts from every feeling of 
hatred and vengeance, towards our fellow- 


men, especially towards the monopolizers | 


vf fortune, in spite of the oppression with 
which we have been loaded ; we know that 
itis not the fault of individuals, but of 
the incoherent and subversive social sys- 


tem in which we live. 


‘** We have comprehended the great and 
sublime law of selidarity,—the law of 
justice, which unites all the members of 
the great human family in one and the 


same body, and which does not allow any 


portion of the body to enjoy a complete 
happiness, while any other portion is suf- 
fering. In fact, we know that if the rich 
are beyond the reach of material wants, 


if they do not fear, like us, the horrors of | 


hunger, they are constantly wounded in 
their dearest affections, and that in this 
disorganized, anarchical and deceitful soci- 
ety, there are evils and torments, that are 
inherent in the possession of fortune. We 
know also that at the present day, the 
general production is very limited, and 
that if, by an equal) distribution, 
all receive our intrinsic share of \his 
production, « would stil] be very small, 
But we know also, that by Association the 
general wealth would be made to increase 


we should 


in gigantic proportions, and then it would 
be possible to reward all and each abund- 
antly in proportion to their merit an 


friends of the Associative cause, is the | 


peaceful regeneration of society by science 
and by intelligence.” 


Festiva, at Nantes. 


We take the following passages 
from a speech on the Associative School 


and the teachers of the Assuciative doc- 


} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
} 


trines. 

‘ The discovery of Fourier, 
least, 
nounced it, dates from 1808. In 1816, 


or at 


‘* We have moreover, to distinguish our- Just Muiron adopted the ideas of the 


selves by the study of social science, and great social reformer : 
by its large and active organization among | disciple. 


he was his first 
From 1824 to 1832, 


our laboring classes,— by our zeal and Clarisse Vigoureux and Victor Conside- | 
our devotion to the Associative cause, the | rant, together with Just Muiron and a} 


cause of humanity,— and then to hasten | very few other persons formed the whole | 
the hour of dyr deliverance, of our eman-| of the Fourier School. 


cipation. 


In 1837, the 
year of Fourier’s death, the number of 


‘* We have sketched, in rapid touches, | his disciples slowly increased, and the 
the picture of our position,—the colors| School founded a Journal as its sole | 


are indeed sad, but yet we have fallen | organ. 


short of the reality. 


We should still | 


‘*Thas in the space of 30 years, the | 


the first publication which an-| 


Madame | 


most of the cities of France, in many 
foreign kingdoms, and even in the distant 
regions of America. 

* The societies of the future will give 
a high place in their gratitude, to those 
who with so much vigor and persever- 
ance have continued the work commenced 
by the Master. The Associative School 
has reason to be proud of the progress 
that has been made: but still it ought 
not, for one moment, to relax its zeal ; — 
the depositary of a social doctrine, which 
is to save the world, a high obligation, a 
supreme duty is now imposed upon it: 
this duty is the successful accomplish- 
ment of the work of realization. All its 
efforts should tend to the establishment of 
the first Associative township, of the 
first Phalanstery ; but the School has no 
right to compromise its idea by precipi- 
tate haste; it should not engage in any 
practical attempt, unti! it is certain of all 
the conditions of success. 

‘* What are these conditions! 

‘* In the first place the possession of a 
plan, completely studied and elaborated 
in all its parts, architectural, agricultural, 
administrative, and financial. The im- 
portant labors, which are demanded for 
‘maintaining so complicated a plan are 
nearly terminated. 

‘* In the second place, the possession 
in hand of financial resources greater 
than the results of the estimates and cal- 
culations. The most simple industrial 
experiments always bring on expenses 
which surpass the estimates; and it 
would be absurd not to take this fact into 
account in the experiment of a grand so- 
‘cial mechanism. 

‘Finally, it is necessary, that the 
School, in its compact mass, should be a 
living source of encouragement, a shield 
against the external enemies who might 
place obstacles in the way of the first 
founders. 

‘* Let us, then, be powerful in our 
financial resources, in the compactness of 
our body, in our faith, before we strike 
the first blow in the corner of the earth, 
where we shall engage in the peaceful 
battle, which will be the signal of social 
‘transformation. 

‘** It has been said, ‘ we might now col- 
‘leet the necessary funds for the work of 
‘realization, on condition, however, that 
the School suspends the sacrifices which 
it has imposed, in behalf of propagation. 
| We should then be occupied wholly with 
the great decisive experiment; and its 


fear, however, if our words came to any | ideas of organization and emancipation, | success would accomplish more in a day 
person of the wealthy class, who have not | of order and of liberty had with difficulty | than all the efforts of the tongue and the 
been initiated into our ideas, that they | | opened a path in the midst of society. But | pen for years.’ 

would misunderstand the nature of our| what progress since that time! A School | 
sentiments if we did not explain them | established, a daily Journal and a monthly 


more fully. 


Review at the Centre, publications either 


‘*This course, in the opinion of the 
immense majority of the School, would 


| be suicidal. To renounce the work of 


‘« By the study of social science, we decidedly Associative or at least sympa-| propagation, or even to take from it any 
have acquired the knowledge of our rights thizing with the Associative doctrines, in | of its means of action, would give it such 
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a disastrous check, that al! its resources 
cumbined, would not be sufficient to Jead 
the enterprise to a successful issue. If, 
on the contrary, the work of propagation 
is continued, during the labour for realiza- 
created, 


new convictions will be 


tion, 
new devotion will be called forth, and the 
School will have a certainty of remaining 
above the power of circumstances, whiat- 
ever temporary difficulties it may suffer. 
‘* Patience, then, and at the same time 


courage ! lt appears from conscientious 


calculations, that 125,000 fraues ( $ 25,- 
000) a year are required for the success- 


all the 


system of 


ful, and regular organization of 
branches of the general 
propagation established by the School ; 
library, — journal — review — oral ex- 
The Rent, at 
present, amounts to about 107,009 franes 
( $21,400). 
cordingly, when the propagation will be 


positions on a large scale. 
The day is oot far distant, ac 
placed on a firm basis, when all the re- 
sources of the Schoul, will be called into 
action, if we truly resolve upon it. As 
soon as this is done, the appeal will 
made for reahzetion, and all resources 
which exceed the 125,000 franes a year, 
will be accumulated until they shall form 
a fund amounting to a sum which cannot 
he definitively stated until the first found- 
ation shall be decided on. 

‘We 


may then say with confidence, 


our ideas will soon enter the sphere of 


if we all of 
fauhful to the clans made upon as by 


facts, 


our sacred cause. 
** Meantime, 
of our Master, 


let us reeall the example 
his devotion and his suf- 
ferings ; his whole life was a martyrdom ; 
let us not shrink from the task which is 
most 


imposed upon us. The impatient 


may find patience in their activity, in the 
results which they will obtain; the timid 
will not hesitate to believe that the great 
day of victorious trial is nearer at hand 
than they have supposed; all will expe- 
rience the deep and holy joy which never 
fails those who are conscious of perform- 


” 


ing a religious duty. 


LECTURES IN ALBANY. 
The Albany Patriot, a paper devoted to 
the views of the Liberty Party of Aboli- 
tionists, contains in its oumber of June 
23d, a long and able Address, nominating 
Gerrit Smith for President aud Elihu Bur- 


rut for Vice President of the 
States. 


United 
The aim is certainly a noble one, 
whatever may be thought of its practica- 
bility. Tt would be a thorough revolution- 
izing of Politics, a baptizing of the most 


unchristian thing that now prevails, if 


Peace men and men pledged to Freedom 
and Humanity, could be elected to the 
highest posts of office. But how this is 
to be accomplished in a country which 


us, in every place, are, 
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has so much of the war spirit and of the 
heartless trade spirit; under a civil and 
social organization, based upon foree, up- 
vn competition, upon the very foundations 
which Christ came to melt away with the 
warm breath of love, upon the very fuoed 
and sustenance of all war and of all slave- 
ry,— is more than we can see through. 
A revolution far more deep and radical, 
in its first steps and its immediate views, 
a social and not so 
a remedy which 
regenerate our social life from its 


is plainly needed ; 
much a political reform ; 
shall 
very centre, remould its outward forms 
until they shall express a universal unity 
of interest. In short, precisely such a 
movement is demanded by this age, (and 
is already stirring in the most vital parts 
4 humanity at this time, however much 


old body 


us a whole yet may resist it) — precisely 


the sluggish and conservative 


such a movement as the Patriot in the 


sume number alludes to in the liberal terms 
which follow : 


Association.— Mr. John 
Brook Farm, Massachusetts, has 
here the last week, 
dozen lectures on this subject. He is an 
intelligent, sincere and earnest reformer 
in the department of exertion to which he 
has attached himself. Our engagements 
were such as to preclude attendance upon 
more than two or three of his addresses. 
It is nut necessary to admit all the theo- 


been 


ties, or to cherish all the ardent hopes of 


the. Associationists, toege interested in the 
Meus topics which they present and in- 
ted hy the discussion of them. One 
who carries a ree uf flesh in his bosom 
must yeurn over the miseries of lits 1ace 
as they are successively depicted by the 
truthful reformer. It is altogether easy 
to sneer at the doctrines of Association- 
isis—to excite prejudices against them on 
the score of their impracticability or sup- 
posed evil tendeney. Stil it remains a 
stern reality. that the ‘* whole creation 
groans in bondage and travails in pain to 
be delivered.’’ Still the great fuet press- 
es itself upon the attention of thoughtful 
persons, that the injustice, wretchedness, 
chaos and ruin, which every where abound, 
arethe natural fruit of modern civilization 
in the best form which it has yet any 
where assumed. What genuine believer 
in Christ's gospel, can allow himself for 
one moment to be persuaded that there is 
not in its provisions the aimplest aud surest 
aulidvte to these abuses and outrages 
which ages have rolled up to crush our 
unhappy race’ Who, with the New Tes- 
tament in his hand, its genial sympathies 
glowing in his heart, can endure the 
thought, that the pauperism, misery and 
crimes, the false government, the corrupt 
and croel legislation of the present time, 
shall be perpetuated—shall wax worse and 
worse, tll the frame-work of society is riv- 
en asunder and its elements are scattered 
in uproar and wild confusion! None will 
be so presumptuous as to deny that the 
present fierce repellencies in commercial, 
social and political life are wholly at war 
with the divine precepts of ithe Saviour. 
Under his teaching, if once made availa- 
ble, they would disappear inaflash! To 
embody his words in living deeds, would 
be to re-construct society—to reconcile 


Allen, of 


and given some half 
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and harmonize what at present in the so- 
cia] system is in harsh collision and con- 
stantly producing the results of rivalry, 
suspicion and hatred. How, when, by 
what agencies, and to what extent such 
a glorious triumph of Christian principle 
may be secured, is the question. 

We do not propose at this time in any 
way to pass judgment upon the methods 
employed by the Associationists, or upon 
the objects at which their aims are defi- 
nitely directed. These may be well or 
ill-conceived, for aught we shall say. In 
their main scope they may be practicable 
and just, and in their details applicable 
only to a limited extent, or otherwise. It 
is not for us to decide the point. This 
one thing we do think quite apparent. 
The investigations which engage their at- 
tention are of immense consequence to 
ihe general objects of reform. There is 
scarcely an enterprise for the benefit of 
humanity, which can be named, that does 


not appropriately come within the range of 


their discussions. If their theory is ever 
realized, it will be through the prevalence 
of numerous other miner and less com- 
prehensive refurmations. The slave sys- 
tem—land monoply—war—commercial re- 
strictions—all are arrayed against their 
progress. ‘These they are obliged to at- 
tack and as they advance show up their 
deformities, and expose their utter irre- 
concilableness with a true state of socie- 
ty. Thus it is, the Associationist beeomes 
a helper in the great work of reform. But 
enough for this time. 





A SPECIMEN OF CONSERVATISM. 

How Arvuses HAve THEIR Opiein. A 
late Paris journal relates the following 
amusing anecdote as ap example of the 
manner in which abuses grow up in gov- 
ernments. 

Some twenty years since a staff officer 
in the French army was appuimed to the 
command of a fortress in Alsace. He 
began by making himself acquainted with 
all the details of the servive to which he 
was called. In one of his inspections he 
found a soldier standing as sentinel by a 
worm-eaten stockade lying about in frag- 
ments, which, for no purpese that could 
be assigned, crossed a court, and divided 
it in two parts. The commandant in- 
quired of the major concerning the neces- 
sity of a sentinel in this place, and was 


| answered that he was standing there in 


conformity with long usage, that the pre- 
vious commanders of the place had al- 
ways found a sentinel at that post, and 
had kept one there. The reason was not 


, received as satisfactory, and an investi- 


gation was ordered; old records were 
searched, old files of papers and day- 
books examined; and at length it was 
discovered that thirty-five years before, 
the stockade, which at that time had its 
use, was repaired and painted. The sen- 
tinel was stationed by it to prevent any 
person from touching the fresh paint. 
Since that time, it is estimated by the 
French print, that in thirty-five years, 
sixty-five thousand men had taken their 
turns in keeping watch over the fresh 


paint.— N. Y. Post. 


This is by no means a rare case. We 
see similar instances daily in every pur- 
suit and profession. Indeed, what is 
modern society but an organized soldiery, 
mounting guard over the remains of 
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mouldering stockades in order to keep 
the ‘‘ fresh paint’ from damage!’ The, 
difference is, our guards are pacing up 
and down with watchful eyes before the 
** ruins of ‘* thirty-five ”’ 
centuries or more, which were painted so 
long ago, that not the slightest vestige of 
color remains, to remind one of the rea- 
It would be a 
curieus calculation, to know how many 
had not only taken their turns, but spent 
their whole lives in thus ‘* keeping watch 
over fresh paint ’’ within that time. 


** worm eaten 


AGRICULTURAL FEUDALISY. 

An Immense Sueeproup. A subscrip- | 
tion has been opened in New York to| 
establish a Sheepfold of 120,000 sheep 
upon an estate of 100,000 acres, in West- 
ern Virginia. The gentlemen who wish | 
to form an association for the purpose, 
say, that it will require a capital of 
$150,000, and that the members will 
receive six per cent. upon the capital 
from the time of advancing the same ; 
that the whole capital will be reimbursed 
during the course of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years; that they will receive in 
and after the eighth an annua! revenue of 
$50,000; and that they will then be 
possessed of an establishment of the value 
of $400,000. Such are the calculations 
of the projectors. — Scientific American. 

Here is another practical illustration of 
the truth of Fourier’s views in regard to 
the progress of society. According to 
him, the P¥esent state of Civilization was 
to wind up in large stock-cumpanies, em- 
bracing agricultural and mechanical in- 
dustry, as well as commercial pursuits, 
unless Association should be established 
previously. It needs no spirit of prophe- 
cy to describe the oppression and wretch- | 
edness of the masses, when industrial 
feudalism shall have generally invaded 
the sphere of labor, and the gigantic 
monopolies of the capitalist shal) have 
taken possession of the strength and skill | 
of the operative. 


iP Our subscriptions for the Fifth 
Volume have been coming in, as well as 
we expected, during the month of June. 
The friends of the cause, however, must 
not relax their efforts to enlarge the cir- | 
culation of the Harbinger. Like all ad- | 
vocates of truths, that are in advance of | 
the public sentiment, it must depend for | 
its existence on the exertions and sacri- | 
fices of its friends, rather than on popular | 
support. Every subscriber now becomes 
virtually a contributor to the funds of the | 
American Union, which is responsible for | 
the publication ; but the Union itself de- | 
pends on the energy and zeal of individ- | 
ual Associationists. 





IP We occupy a large space in our! 
columns to-day with an account of the! 


public services of the ‘* Religious Union 
of Associationists,’’ are suspended, so 
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true Associative spirit. We deem it an| 
honor to be allied, by unity of sentiment 
and purpose, with such a body of men, 
as constitute the Associative School in 
France. Their deep convictions, — their 
calm, inflexible determination, — their 
devotedness to truth and humanity, — 
their intellectual recognition of the ex- 
ceeding value of the laws of social har- 


mony discovered by Charles Fourier, —_ 


and their glowing hopes of ‘the speedy | 
introduction of a better social order, — 
may well be emulated by the men in this | 
cvuntry who have derived enlightenment 
and inspiration from the same source. | 





lc> Every created being will fulfil his 
destiny. Man is destined to a progressive | 
development. The prevailing evils of 
society, therefure, furnish no proof against 
a glorious future for Humanity. 








Meetinc 1n New York. We hope 
every wember of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Union, which in- 
eludes the Presidents of all Affiliated 
Unions, will as far as practicable, be 
preseut at the meeting in New York on 
the 13th inst. A full attendance of the 
Committee on the subject of a Model 
Phalanx, is also exceedingly desirable. 
Brothers! come ou! No one can be 
spared. Full and faithful counsel is es- 
sential to wise, efficient action. Do pot) 
stay away, unless it is a matter 

and death that keeps you. And @ 
events, let every man that may be de-| 
tained from the meeting, give his views | 
in writing. These tumes demand the 
united counsels of all who have at heart| 
the elevation of man, and who believe | 
that the elevation of labor is the first con- | 
dition of this. | 
| 


W. H. Cuannineo’s Discourses. The! 
| 


far as stated preaching is concerned, dur- | 
ing the hot season. They will probably | 
be resumed in the month of September. | 
Meanwhile we are happy to be able to prom- | 
ise our readers the occasional publication 
in the Harbinger of several more of the’ 
discourses already delivered by Mr. Chan- | 
ning. After his return to Boston, in the | 
Autuma, we hope to report them reg- | 
ularly. 
Persons who wish to procure the num- | 
bers containing these Discourses, may 
always find them with Crosby and 
Nichols, 111 Washington St, Boston. 





i 


D> The veteran, cautious, and con- | 
servative Editor of the Massachusetis | 
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NOTICE. 
Tue Executive Committee of the “ Ameri. 
can Union of Associationists ” are hereby not. 


‘fied that their next stated meeting will be held 


in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 13th 
of July. A full attendance is of the highest 
importance. It will be understood that Presi- 
dents of Affiliated Unions are ex officio mem- 
bers of this Board, 
By order of the President. 
Evwarp Giixs, Rec. Sec’y. 
New York, June 19, 1847. 


NOTICE. 


Tue CommirTRE oF THIRTEEN, to whom 


'was referred, at the last annual Convention, 


*the whole subject of the expediency of a 
ractical experiment of Association, or a Model 
*halanx, under the direction of the American 

Union, and the best mode of preparing, institut. 

ing, and conducting it,” will hold its first session 


|at the time of the meeting of the Executive 


Committee, as above, in the City of New York, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of July. 
W. H. Caannine, Chairman, 
Boston, June 22, 1847. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Tue following publications, from the French 


School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols... - $7 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 
tractive Education,........++. séetbe . @ 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 
Hae Testy nce once ceccsenes cone «- 
Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
tIME,. oc ccesccccesescccece ecceee cove 12 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,........ 2% 
Paget's Introduction to Social Science,.... 60 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 100 


Reynaud’s Solidarity,............. eocccce 60 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,.......... 12 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,.......+-«. dso DBD 


Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,.... 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
‘ourier : price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 

rticular attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rircey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Four Dovvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLiars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 





| THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the American Union or Associa- 
TioNIsSTSs, every Saturday morning. Office in 
New York, Burcess, Stringer & Co., No. 
222 Broadway; in Boston, Crospy & NicHoLs, 
111 Washingten Street. 

TeRMs.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 


Ploughman, —a leading Agricultural pa- | Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 


per in Massachusetts, — is out in favor of 


CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES should 
be addressed to the “ Editors of the Harbin- 


French Associationists. We are glad to | ‘*land limitation ’’ and the ‘* homestead | ger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
present such cheering examples of the 


exemption."’ 
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